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Solomons Revisited 
Dear Sir: 

I thought it might be of interest 
to your readers to have a report 
from a recent observer concerning 
New Georgia. 

I sailed from Rabaul, past Bou- 
gainville to New Britain in mid- 
August on the schooner Evalitta on 
a tour of inspection of the various 
Solomon Islands to look for scrap 
and sunken ships, as the firm I am 
associated with is interested in the 
recovery of ferrous metals. 






eg ac 
Ie 


The vessel entered Munda Har- 
bor over the bar between Rendova 
and New Georgia, and tied up at 
the only remaining pier which is 
now in a fine state of repair. Our 
cargo of lumber was unloaded by a 
chain of the native lads, and was 
brought up to the New Zealand 
Methodist area, near the beach. The 
missionaries from New Zealand are 
the only Europeans left in the area, 
and they were good enough to pro- 
vide me with their jeep (practically 
the only one in operation now on 
the entire island) for a tour. I visited 
the airfield and the dispersion areas 
and was surprised to see that the 
jungle has again taken over. The 
trees and shrubs are now at least 
20/25 feet high, and the area looks 
as if it had never been touched. The 
airstrip has been kept clear, or | 
should say a portion of it has, and 
planes still occasionally land there. 
The vast amounts of material are 
gone or are so hidden in the jungle 
that they are not visible. The only 
evidence of the shelling Munda took 
is the skeletons of the large dead 
trees which are still erect and show 
white and gray through the green- 
ery, the trees showing the scars of 
shrapnel. 

We sailed then through the Dia- 
mond Narrows and past Enogai, 
which appears as if no one had ever 
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been there, and out through the 
Kula Gulf and down to Guadal- 
canal. ‘The main town at Guadal- 
canal is now called Honiara, and 
has a population of about 200 Euro- 
peans. Once again it looks as if no 
one had ever been there before. 
The scrap is mostly gone, Hender- 
son Field is overgrown and the air- 
line uses Kearney Field. There are 
four ships lying against the beach to 
the North of Honiara, the only evi- 
dence of the naval battles. I was 
told by the locals that from time to 
time oil slicks appear off Savo, prob- 
ably from the vessels sunk there. 
CHARLES M. SEIFRIED 


Netherlands New Guinea 


November Cover 


Dear Sir: 

There’s no doubt about it, your 
November 1953 cover is the finest 
ever and fit for the best of frames, 
but the Belleau Wood Marine brings 
out an age-old question. 

It’s the patch he wears. We know 
it’s the 2d Army Division insignia, 
but we don’t know the story behind 
it. Is it an error in the cover or did 
the 5th and 6th Regiments have to 
wear it because of their attdchments 
to that division? 

J. H. WILLIAMs 

SSgt, USMC 

K. D. JOLEs 

Sgt, USMC 
Boston, Mass. 





Dear Sir: 

With regard to your cover of the 
November edition of the GAZETTE. 
On this cover, I noticed that the 


Marine with the gas mask is wearing 
a 2d Division Army patch on his left 
shoulder. . . . I don’t think the Ma- 
rines ever wore that patch... . 
ALFRED FAULKNER 
Pfc, USMC 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ep: Quoting from Harboard and 
Lejeune: A Command Precedent in 
the July GazeTTe: “... General 
Lejeune established the star and 
Indian-head insignia for his organi- 
zation [Army 2d Division] so that its 
members might always be identi- 
fied.” The 4th Marine Brigade of 
WW I, which was comprised of all 
Marine regiments in France, was a 
part of the Army 2d Division. 


Man with the Rifle 
Dear Sir: 

Having read The Man With the 
Rifle [Part I] by Lynn Montross, I 
feel that a small oversight in such a 
great era should be mentioned. The 
defeat of Mago in Spain by Scipio in 
206 B.C. was not the initial reverse 





of the Carthaginian host. The start 
of the chain of defeats that caused 
the recall of their ablest general was 
the decisive battle of the Metaurus 
in 207 B.C. in Italy, one year before 
Scipio became consular. The battle 
of Metaurus caused the loss of the 
war. 
R. J. BORGOMAINERIO 
MSet, USMC 
Parris Island, S. C. 





Each month the GAZETTE 
pays five dollars for each letter 
printed. These pages are in- 
tended for comments and cor- 
rections on past articles and as 
a discussion center for pet the- 
ories, battle lessons, training 
expedients and what have you. 
Correspondents are asked to 
keep their communications lim- 
ited to 200 words or less. Sig- 
natures will be withheld if re- 
quested; however, the GAZETTE 
requires that the name and ad- 
dress of the sender accompany 
the letter as an evidence of 
good faith. 
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AIRBORNE EXPLORER— Rugged dependability of Sikorsky 
helicopters in wilderness operations is again being demon- 
strated in northern Canada, this time by Hudson Bay 













Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd. Here the company’s big 
S-55 is unloaded on a narrow ledge at 6000 feet, where 
crews are making an extensive geophysical survey. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





ARCTIC ANGEL—Greenland Eskimos, displaced 80 miles 
further north by the air base at Thule, are aided by 
Danish technicians flown in by Sikorsky helicopter. 
Such mercy missions are routine for Thule-based Air 
Force H-19s, which have flown as far as 200 miles into 
theicy Arctic wastes of Greenland on daring rescue flights. 











INTERNATIONAL SERVICE— Airline passengers whose trans- 
atlantic flights begin or end at Brussels can now have 
the additional advantage of SABENA Belgian Airlines 
international passenger helicopter service, in big S-55s, 
from Brussels to Antwerp and Rotterdam; to Liege, 
Maastricht, Cologne and Bonn; and to Lille. 

















NEWEST SERVICE—A big Sikorsky S-55 is the 
newest aircraft to join the National Airlines 
fleet. The 10-passenger helicopter currently 
is based in the Miami, Florida area, head- 
quarters of the airline’s North-South trunk- 
lines. National’s Sikorsky is the first large 
helicopter thus far put into operation by a 
major scheduled American passenger airline. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 












































Dear Sir: 

Apropos The Man With the Rifle; 
a few days after the first tank attack 
ever to be launched, of which I was 
a fascinated witness, I was trudging 
forward from the divisional com- 
mand post in company with my 
G.S.O.1.— later to attain full gen- 
eral’s rank and most responsible 
command. 

Some of the new tanks lumbered 
by, and it is my recollection that I 
waxed a bit lyrical about them and 
their possibilities. 

“G.I.” patiently heard me out, 
and then quietly replied, “Yes, of 
course, they're mighty useful ad- 
juncts in a battle; as are good gun- 
ners and a sound sapper contingent. 
But they'll never win wars on their 
own. Ultimately, all wars are won 
in the same way, by the same man— 
the infantryman; ... two men in a 
ditch, and one of ’em comes out 
alive.” 

That is as true today as ever it 
was; and Mr. Montross is rendering 
real service by banging home the 
old, old lesson in such vivid terms. 

REGINALD HARGREAVES 
Maj (ret) British Service 
England 


Dear Sir: 

Lynn Montross wrote an excellent 
summary of the infantryman in Part 
1 of The Man With the Rifle in the 
November GAZETTE. 


However, I take issue with (1) 
ilipa, in 206 B.C. being the decisive 
battle of the Second Punic War, and 
(2) Mago commanding the Cartha- 
ginians. Hasdrubal Gisgo, aided and 
encouraged by Mago, Hannibal's 
brother, was the commander. It was 
here in Spain that the Roman Scipio 
won a brilliant victory characterized 
by his ruse of threatening to attack 
in early daylight, delaying to confuse 
the breakfastless Carthaginians, “‘fix- 
ing” the center and then executing 
a crushing concentration on both 
flanks. Scipio shatiered the Punic 
power in Spain and paved the way 
for his invasion of Africa. But the 
issue had already been settled a year 
before, in 207 B.C., along the banks 
of the Metaurus River in Italy. 

My sources are the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and Creasy’s Fifteen De- 
cistve Battles. 

JoHN A. WHITE 
Colonel, USMC 
Parris Island, S. C. 









THE 


MARINES 


ARE COMING... 





to recognize more and more the bene- 
fits to be derived from United Services’ 
complete low-cost, non-profit insurance 
program exclusively for armed forces 
officers. Of the more than 145,000 
commissioned and warrant officers en- 
joying the protection of this 31-year- 
old institution, more than 7000 are in 
the Marine Corps. Insurance coverage 
at minimum cost on automobiles, 
household and personal effects is avail- 
able through United Services Auto- 
mobile Association in Japan, Western 


SERVICES Automobile Stesniltllion 


Europe, Puerto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, as well as in the States. Claims 
are quickly settled, even in the most 
out-of-the-way places. Your USAA is 
an organization of commissioned and 
warrant officers who pool their funds 
for mutual protection. Over the years, 
this plan has resulted in consistently 
large savings for .members. In 1952, 
$3,200,000 dividends were returned to 
USAA policyholders. Take advantage 
of this sound, non-profit insurance 
plan, NOW! Save 

through membership 

in the USAA. Fill in 

the coupon and mail A A 
it TODAY! 














rUNITED 
i Dept. G, 1400 E. Grayson Street — San Antonio 8, Texas 
Without Obligation, Send information on automobile insurance 
Car Body Pass. Serial 
Yeor. Make Model Type Capacity. Number 
Motor No. Date New or Factory 
Number Cyls Cost Purch. Used. Price 








Current Year & State Registration 


Name & Rank 


Age of Youngest Driver in your Household___ 


Is Car Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and from Work? Yes No 








Military Address 





if Car not ot above address, give location of cor 
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Myth Exploded 
Dear Sir: 


Most officers of one service have 
rather definite preconceived notions 
about the qualities of their opposite 
numbers of the sister services. This 
is certainly true of the Army-Marine 
Corps relationship. 

While Army officers admire the 
Marines for their fighting qualities 
and exploits, many Army men are 
prone to categorize Marines as (I) 
publicity seekers, (2) braggarts 
about their units, (3) rough and 
tough, but not particularly smart. 





How this reputation has been ac- 
quired I am not prepared to say. 
But I do know that the best cure 
for this attitude is personal contact 
—getting to know each other better. 

In the advanced class at the Infan- 
try School of which I am a member, 
the cure has been effected. Two out- 
standing Marine Corps officers, Ma- 
jors William Barber and Kenneth 
Houghton have most effectively ex- 
ploded any preconceived notions, 
and have sold the Marine Corps to 
the 200 American Army and 10 Al- 
lied officers in the class. 

If these two officers are typical 
Marines, you people have the great- 
est organization going. 

Congratulations for sending these 
officers to the Infantry School. I hope 
that the Army follows the same pol- 
icy and sends the best we've got to 
our sister-service schools. 

GEorGE S. BLANCHARD 
LtCol, USA 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


On Helmets 
Dear Sir: 

... your attention to In Brief of 
the November issue: 

The caption which reads “Eighty- 
four-year-old retired bandsman Ar- 
thur DeMarco shows his 1896 helmet 
to two present members of the Ma- 
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What every industrial executive should know about 


MICROWAVE 


L, 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 
has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 
swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
And today IT&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
mission. If your company is planning to set up, expand or 
replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 
to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 
telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 





microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio PR) 
er ee . IT&T engineers successfully demon- 
Company, a Division of IT&T. strate first voice transmission by micro- 


wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 





& 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 
100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J- 





For ir . . aoe . - =, 
information on microwave commudication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Company, 
) ’ F 















































rine Band. . The helmet dis- 
played actually belonged to Ist Class 
Musician Frederick O. Patzschke 
(chief oboist), who served with the 
U. S. Marine Band from his enlist- 
ment in September 1887 to the time 
of his death in September 1915. The 
helmet, believed to be the only one 
in existence, was donated by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hattie P. Hobbs. . . . 


Hattie P. Hosss 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

Would you get rid of a brand new 
car just because it had a flat tire? 
Very unlikely. Well, we have a sim- 
ilar situation in the Marine Corps 
which we would like to bring to 
your attention. 

It is a minor problem but, as we 
have been taught in supply school, 
there-are-no minor or unimportant 
problems in Marine Corps logistics. 


The problem concerns the steel 
helmet and survey or repair thereof. 
The chinstraps are permanently at- 
tached to the helmet; therefore, 
every time the buckle or the hook on 
the strap breaks, or the strap itself 





becomes ripped, the complete hel- 
met must be surveyed! 


Being in charge of the storeroom 
in our company I have had to sur- 
vey quite a few brand new helmets 
just because the chinstraps have be- 
come defective. Neither company, 
battalion, nor regiment has facilities 
to repair them. Thus, the helmets 
have to go to Reclamation and Sal- 
vage, Marine Corps Depot. 

The Equipment Board should de- 
sign a new-type chinstrap which 
would be attached to the helmet by 
means of a simple buckle. Spare 
chinstraps should be issued to com- 
panies so they would always be on 
hand, like the chinstraps for the hel- 
met liners. Then the individual 
would he able to replace the defec- 
tive chinstrap without surveying the 
whole helmet. 

A simple modification like this 
would save much time and effort for 
Marine Corps supply personnel. 

, PHILLIP TsoTsos 
Sgt, USMC 
VLAD ‘TREML 
Cpl, USMC 


Camp Lejeune, N. C. 





Jos. A. a 


f CUSTOM TAILOR 
\ SINCE 1897 


. 


Your uniform will be individually 
tailored to your exact measurements 
with all basted fittings so yow’re 
sure of a perfect fit that compliments 
you— constructed from iron-tough, USMC 
approved fabrics so yow’re sure of a 
lasting quality. Wilner’s skill gives 

you the best uniform at reasonable 

prices. Terms gladly extended. Mail 
orders promptly filled. See or write 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. today! 


CORNER 14TH & H STS. N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Pesos, Rubles and Dollars 


Dear Sir: 

I have been disturbed during duty 
in this country and elsewhere out. 
side the United States by the num. 
ber of interested professional mili. | 
tary and naval readers who would 
like to subscribe to the GAZETTE but 
of course lack the dollars. 





Without being an_ international 
financier, it does seem to me that a 
journal with the standing and the 
wide circulation of the GAZETTE 
could well afford to accept payments 
for subscriptions in currencies other 
than dollars... . 

It may well be that this is in fact 
out of the question in the whirlpool 
of today’s currencies, but my sugges- 
tion is that the GazETTE should ac. 
cept both subscriptions and _pay- 
ments from anywhere short of the 
Iron Curtain. 

R. D. HEINL, JR. 
LtCol, USMC 


Fremington, N. Devon, England 


Ep: The GAzeTTe’s current circula- 
tion includes addresses within the 
Iron Curtain. Currency exchange 
can be handled by any magazine 
subscription agency. 


First Commandant? 
Dear Sir: 

Captain Stevens has made a valu- 
able contribution and has performed 
a service in sketching the personality 
of Samuel Nicholas ... (Samuel 
Nicholas: Innkeeper - Marine, No- 
vember GAZETTE). 

Quoting from his article: “Here 
he took up duties which resulted in 
his later being recognized as the 
first Commandant of the Corps.” 

Note that he did not say that 
Nicholas was the first Commandant. 
... Actually there never has been 
anything definite regarding Nicholas 
being called the first Commandant. 
... The Corps, of which he was 4 
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Got a complex movement e 


THE RATLROADS can TAKE IT 


@ No transportation job is too tough for the 
railroads. That’s why transportation officers 
look to the railroads for helpful counsel . . . for THE 
dependable performance. Railroads have the 


resources to handle any transportation job— R an i ] ro an ad & 


one man or a division, a few miles or thousands. 
So it’s good business to use the railroads... of the United States 


every time. 


mo ine, cs SS AW IR 1Q% 10% discount allowed for all military travel 
on transportation requests. 
Also reduced fares for furloughees. 


America’s most complete transportation system 
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| 
74 BERNS-MARTIN SPEED HOLSTER 


Id’s Fastest 


Quick Draw Belt Holster 


Winchester Arms, Western 
Ammunition, 


Smith & 


Revolvers, High 
Berns- 
and Heiser Belts 


and Holsters, Lyman and 
Unertl Sights, Saturn 
Mitchell Shooting 


»yal_ Portable 
and full lines 
accessories by 


America’s finest craftsmen— 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


G. O. Van Orden, Brig. Gen., USMC, Ret’d 
Showroom No. 1, Woodland Dr., Triangle 


. VIRGINIA 
































AND 


OUTFITTERS 


EVERYTHING 
NEED — 


Complet 
pants, 


ribbons, 
available 











ties, 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 


SONS 


TAILOR & HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 


EXCLUSIVELY 


SINCE 1918 


MARINES 


e uniforms, shirts, 


covers, em- 


blems, hand-sewn campaign 


approved swords 
for immediate 


delivery. 


Uniforms made to measure. 
Delivery time ranges from 
three to thirty days. 











member, passed out of existence in 
1783 or 1784. The Corps to which 
we belong today was authorized by 
an act of Congress on 11 July 1798, 
and William Ward Burrows was 
appointed major and Commandant. 

Your caption writers are at fault 
... though Captain Stevens does not 
state that Nicholas became the first 
Commandant, the “blurb” at the 
head of the article does so positively 


gtate.... 
F. W. Hopkins 
MSet, USMC 


Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Ep: Fiction is stranger than truth. 
In the future we'll try to “hew to 
the line.” The “quips” have been 
falling thick and fast. 


Up Front 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to the article Get 
With Them in the November issue 

. a plea for our field officers to go 
to the front lines: this could leave 
the readers with a false impression 
of our combat leaders. 

I was with the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion in Korea from the Inchon land- 
ing up till November 1951. In nearly 
every battle engagement during this 
period I saw generals and field offi- 
cers of all ranks right up front be- 
hind the assaulting units where they 
remained until the objective was 
secured. ... I don’t think it is neces- 
sary to plead to a Marine of any 
rank to go forward when the situa- 
tion calls for it... . 

Paut G. MARTIN 
Kew Gardens, New York 





Squeeze Play 
Dear Sir: 
It’s 


range and 


day 
Drawers” are flying everywhere. How 
about trying this little trick to im- 
prove the scores? 


‘“Maggie’s 


Of course, once the man is on the 
firing line it’s a little late to start 








teaching the trigger squeeze, but jj 
can help the man who is “bucking” 
them. Here’s how it works: 


Cock the M-1 and place a dime 
on the piece just ahead of the front 
sight (make certain the dime doesn't 
touch any part of the sight). If the 
trainee squeezes the trigger properly, 
then the dime will not fall off. 


E. D. Lucas 
LtCol, USA 


Ft. Bliss, Texas 





Those Additional Duties 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to MSgt Crumb’s 
Company Officer Shortage in the 
November Gazette, I would like to 
add a few comments. The so-called 
“additional duties” which all com- 
pany-grade officers are required to 
perform are becoming so numerous 
that-none of them can be accom. 
plished properly. The chores of serv- 
ing on courts-martial, survey and 
promotion boards, conducting inves- 
tigations and the like are essentially 
housekeeping, but cannot be neg: 
lected. When one officer must serve 
on several of these simultaneously, 
he sacrifices his primary job of being 
a company officer. 

FLoyp H. WaALpbRopP 
Captain, USMC 


Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Standard Stickers 


Dear Sir: 

... A standard car sticker for all 
posts and stations throughout the 
Armed Forces . . . [is] an idea that 
will not only save time and lessen 
the administrative burden but will 
also save material and prove more 
economical to the Government. 

Wittig L. Lowe, Jr. 
SSgt, USMC 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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A Light Forever Burning 
A Voice That Is Never Stilled 


Night comes on and spreads a blanket of darkness upon sleeping 
cities and towns. Here and there a lone policeman. In the distance a 
clock tolling the hour. 


In the dark silence of the night there is one light forever burning 
...a voice that is never stilled. That light is the light in the telephone 
exchange. That voice is the voice of your telephone. Its very presence 
gives a feeling of security and of nearness to everyone. 


Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone is always ready to 


serve you—quickly, dependably, and at small cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Loca to serve the community. NaTIoNwivE to serve the nation. 





TRIBUTES TO SOME PEOPLE WE ALL LIKE: 
from Chrysler Corporation 


TYPICAL CAREER OFFICER is Captain Allen Snyder, U.S. Army. 
Snyder enlisted in 1940, served every enlisted rank, received a battle- 
field commission after heroic action on the island of Leyte in World 
War II. Now Faculty Chief of training, 9th Inf. Div., Ft. Dix, N.J., Cap- 


tain Snyder here instructs a recruit in the use of the flame thrower. 


BUCKLING ON GEAR AS HE GOES, Capt. Richard Davis races for his 
jet fighter during an alert ‘‘scramble’”’ at McGuire Air Force Base. In 
two minutes, he'll scream into the air, carrying live ammunition just in 
case it’s the “real thing.’’ On the alert 24 hours a day, these skilled 
jet pilots are key men in the program of the Air Defense Command. 


ACTING OFFICER OF THE DECK Albert E. Kizis, Lt.(jg) U.S. Navy, 
directs a change of course on the bridge of the U.S.S. Tarawa. Kizis, 
a graduate ot the University of Scranton, Pa., attended Officer 
Candidate School at Newport, N. J. Currently on a two year tour of 
duty, Kizis can ship over for additional duty as he chooses. 


PHOTO BY PHILIPPE HALSMAN 


UNDER A BLANKET of heavy naval bombardment, Lt. Charles E. 
Mueller leaps from the mouth of an LVT amphibious landing craft, 
leading an assault against a fortified beach during air-ground prob- 
lems at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. Only 23, Lt. Mueller 
is already a veteran of six years service, plans to do thirty. 
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THEIRS IS THE 
HARD-EARNED JOB OF 
COMMAND 


The Regular Officer in the U. S. Armed Forces today, 
whether serving at home or overseas, is something 
unique in the military history of the world, and also 
in the history of his country. 


By birth and instinct a citizen of a peace-minded 
country, his is the task of command of the toughest 
and most technologically intricate warfare the world 
has ever known. His is the job of leadership in morale 
and in maneuver of his fellow citizens who join him 
in peace time training or war time urgency. His is often 
the job of civilian, military, and even diplomatic com- 
mand in occupied territories far from home. 


There was a time when most officers were graduates 
of the traditional Academies. But today’s massive 
manpower requirements draw much officer comple- 
ment from OCS, and college ROTC training programs. 
And war time emergency has seen many capable men 
commissioned in the heat of battle, to fill the needs 
of frontline command. 


Chrysler Corporation is proud to salute the Officers 
of the Armed Forces of America. Here they are on 
these pages, running your Army, commanding your 
ships, flying the missions that defend your shores. 
Take a good look at them. For they are the loyal men 
and women of America who help look after the hard 
daily business of guarding the country in which you live. 


This message about people we all like is presented by your 
PLYMOUTH— DODGE— DE SOTO— CHRYSLER— 
DODGE “JOB-RATED” TRUCK dealers, and 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Enjoy“ Medallion Theatre”’. ..dramatic entertainment for all the fam- 
ily...every week. CBS-TV. See your local paper for time and station. 





by Epcar A. Guest 


They are the ones, air, sea and land, 
Trained to obey and to command; 
Scholars of merit and degree, 
Generals and admirals some to be, 
Chosen as lads, deserving trust, 
Willing to die, if die they must. 


West Point, Annapolis are schools 
Where honor’s held by rigid rules. 
This their high purpose and their plan, 
To train the boy to be a man. 

That done, to serve his country’s need, 
His comrades he'll be fit to lead. 


They are our nation’s chosen best, 
Tested by every human test 

For knowledge, courage, strength of will, 
Devotion, patience, judgment, skill. 

At first cadets, but every one 

Men to command as time goes on. 


Admirals, generals, captains all 
Ready to answer duty’s call 
*Til peace shall come and war shall end, 
On them for freedom we depend. 
Men (in salute I raise my hand) 
Trained to obey and to command. 
!/ you would like a reprint of this poem, suitable for framing, write 
rysler Corp., Dept. RS4, 341 Miaclvane Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Copyright 1954 Chrysler Corporation 














THE LIAISON OFFICERS for the defense advisory committee for 
women in the services leave the Pentagon with Lt. Col. Emily C. 
Gorman, deputy director of the WAC. Representing the Navy, Army, 
Marines and Air Force, these officers are typical of the many women 
who have voluntarily entered the armed forces, finding a rewarding 
career while making their special contribution to our defense. 








FAST COAST GUARD RESCUE BOAT speeds victim to shore as Chief 
Bos’n John J. Gibbs, Commanding Officer of Rockaway Lifeboat 
Station in New York, supervises resuscitation. Under the Treasury 
Department in peace, the U. S. Coast Guard performs many vital 
functions of rescue, patrol, and law enforcement on the high seas. 


This advertisement appears in LIFE January 18, 1954 
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# Author of half-a-dozen previous 
articles for the Gazetre, LtCol John 
}. Wade, Jr., hit real pay dirt with his 
Of Mortars and Men (page 28). 

His essay won the first prize of 
$500 in Group I (Field Officers and 
Civilians) of the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation’s 1953 Prize Essay Contest, 
and it was also selected as the best 
essay of all groups 
—another $500 
award! The col- 
onel, a graduate 
of the University 
of California at 
Berkeley, was 
commissioned in 
the Marine Corps 
in 1941 and 
fought with Ma- 
rine artillery 
through the Guadalcanal, Tarawa 
and Okinawa campaigns. He began 
his present assignment as Assistant 
Head of the Ordnance Branch, G-4, 
HQMC, in August 1952. 





LTCOL WADE 


® MSgt John J. Morgan, Jr., who 
has contributed The Outlook (page 
24), recently “shipped” for six after 
sewing on his fourth hashmark. Ser- 
geant Morgan’s first duty station 
following boot camp was Quantico, 
where he was a cannoneer-tractor 
driver in the 10th 
> ' Marines. In 1939- 
41 he served as an 
orderly and guard 
at the Naval War 
College at New- 
port. During 
World War II 
Sergeant Morgan 
earned three bat- 
tle stars with the 
Ist Mar Div. After 
the war, he spent a year at Camp 
Pendleton, but in 1946 transferred 
to sea duty. In 1948, he went to the 
Depot of Supplies at Barstow. Re- 
cruiting and a short tour as an in- 
structor with the 3d Division NCO 
School preceded his recent attend- 
ance at the Naval Justice School at 
Newport. He is now with the Legal 
Section, Force Troops, FMFPac, at 
Camp Pendleton. 





MSGT MORGAN 
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® Colonel J. D. Hittle, a frequent 
contributor to the GAZETTE, presents 
the problems facing postwar Japan 
in Japan’s Predicament (page 44). 

Holder of degrees from Michigan 
State College and the University of 
Utah, the latter a master’s in Orien- 
tal history and geography, the col- 
onel is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, 
a national honor society. 


Colonel Hittle entered the Marine 
Corps in 1937 and spent the next 
two years in the USS Portland. After 
a tour of shore duty with the 5th 
Marines he shipped out in the USS 
Washington. In 1942 he completed 
the Division Officer’s Course at Fort 
Benning, Georgia and then received 
orders to the Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico. 

Colonel Hittle was awarded the 
Legion of Merit while G-4 of the 3d 
Mar Div at Iwo Jima. Later, he 
commanded the 2d Bn, 7th Marines 
in China, served another tour at 
Quantico and was the executive ofh- 
cer of the NROTC unit at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. He is now the Legis- 
lative Assistant to the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. 


#® Attending Chinese language 
School at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and later serving as an intel- 
ligence officer in China, prepped 
Major George W. Carrington, Jr., for 
the job of teaching Chinese Marines 
on Formosa. His Language No Bar- 
rier (page 36) covers his assignment 
as instructor to Chiang Kai Shek’s 
Leathernecks. 

Major Carrington entered the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1942 after graduating 
from Yale University. As a field 
artillery officer during World War II 
he made the Bougainville, Guam 
and Iwo Jima operations. As men- 
tioned previously, 
he went to China 
after finishing the 
language school 
at California. 
Following his re- 
turn in 1948 he 
was attached to 
the G-2 section at 
HQMC, and in 
1952 he went to 
Korea — spring- 
board for his Formosan assignment. 
He is now Executive Officer, 3d Bn, 
11th Marines at Camp Lejeune, 
North Carolina. 





MAJ CARRINGTON 








# LtCol Samuel B. Folsom, who 
writes, as he puts it, “for amusement 
and rejection slips,” is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
emy. At the present time, however, 
he is doing his navigating with the 
Air War Division, Naval Operations, 
Washington, D.C, 
During World 
War II, Colonel 
Folsom served at 
Guadalcanal, in 
the Central Pa- 
cific and in the 
Okinawan cam- 
paign. He at- 
tended the Patux- 
ent River Test 
Pilot’s Training 
School in 1948 and served in Korea 
in 1950-51. Since he scored with 
Air Interdiction (page 40), this time, 
we feel sure, he'll be happy to accept 
a check in lieu of a rejection slip. 


LTCOL FOLSOM 


® The first installment of Colonel 
James C. Murray’s analysis of the 
Communist bid for control of Greece 
during 1946-49 will be found on 
page 14. The Anti-Bandit War was 
written from first-hand information 
the colonel gath- 
ered as a member 
of the American 
Mission to Greece 
in 1949. A gradu- 
ate of Yale Uni- 
versity, Colonel 
Murray entered 
the Marine Corps 
in 1936 through 
the NROTC pro- 
gram. He was As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-1, of the Ist 
Mar Div in the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign. He also participated in the 
Northern Solomons campaigns of 
1943, and in 1945 commanded a bat- 
talion at Okinawa. 

With the onset of the war in Korea 
he went to the Far East to serve on 
the planning staff of the United Na- 
tions Command. 

In addition to participating in the 
defense against Communist aggres- 
sion in Greece and Korea, Colonel 
Murray has visited Indo-China to 
observe military operations. His un- 
usually wide experience is reflected 
in the scope and depth of The Anti- 
Bandit War. 

Colonel Murray is currently serv- 
ing as Chief of the Policy Analysis 
Division at HQMC. 
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ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR 


safeguards every 
component part of 
your ignition system 


From Lindbergh’s history-making flight 
to today’s record breaking jets, Bendix 
ignition equipment has played a spec- 
tacular part in aviation progress. 

While Bendix reputation in ignition has 
been spotlighted by scores of important 
engineering firsts, the industry’s wide 
acceptance of Bendix ignition equipment 
has been built largely on the solid 
foundation of product excellence in 
every component part. 


Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, dependable ignition is the 
result of components designed and 
manufactured for unfailing efficiency. 


That’s why it pays to insist on Bendix 
ignition components for every part of 
your ignition system. Whether your 
requirement is for a better electrical 
connector, a complete new ignition 
system, or the famous Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer, you can be sure of quality 
rformance when the good name of 
Bendix safeguards the reputation of 
every individual ignition product. 
Why not consult our engineering depart 
ments for details? 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers ... radio shielding harness and noise filters 
«+. Switches... booster coils ... electrical connectors. 





Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ¢ 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 











FOREWORD 


In the confusing welter of inter- 
national problems engaging the at- 
tention of the American public fol- 
lowing World War II, the cancer of 
expansionist Soviet Communism fas- 
tened itself in many areas without 
attracting particular attention. It 
was not until this malignancy 
reached out to take control of Greece 
—the birthplace of democracy—that 
it was clearly isolated and labeled as 
such. Thus identified it met deter- 
mined resistance, the resulting strug- 
gle focusing attention of the free 
world first on the local problem— 
then the larger issue. 

Forced into the field of active in- 
ternational assistance by the finan- 
cial inability of the British to ren- 
der further assistance to the Greeks, 
the U.S. decided actively to come to 
the support of the Greeks, thus tak- 
ing the lead in developing a policy 
of containment. The influence of 
this policy has been world-wide, but 
it has come into open conflict with 
expansionist Communism in only 
three areas — Greece, Korea and 
Indo-China. 

The Anti-Bandit War, the first in- 
stallment of which appears in this 
edition of the Gazette, is the first 
comprehensive analysis of the first 
of these three conflicts. 

Some of the conclusions of the 
article are unexpected. The effects 
of U.S. assistance were perhaps more 
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far reaching in the politcal, econom- 
ic and psychological fields than in 
strictly military matters. The milt- 
tary defeat of the Communists was 
hastened by two notable events. The 
first was Tito’s split with the Comin- 
form, which itself might not have 
been possible had not American as- 
sistance in Greece assured a friendly 
flank instead of what might have 
otherwise been a segment of Comin- 
form encirclement. The second was 
the appointment of Field Marshal 
Papagos as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Greek Government Forces. 

The study of this first contact be- 
tween expansionist Soviet Commu- 
nism and the policy of containment 
is of more than historical interest. 
It is of immediate, current and con- 
tinuing interest. The problems aris- 
ing from the common frontier with 
expansionist Communism are not 
confined to Greece where the present 
settlement may be transitory. They 
exist along the entire 20,000-mile 
frontier of Stalin’s former empire. 


Ai any point along this front the 
pattern of Communist aggression in 
Greece may appear or re-appear in 


whole or in part. The Anti-Bandit 


War, which will be published in five 
installments, lays bare the anatomy 
of this pattern and discloses the mag- 
nitude of the effort required to de- 
feat it in Greece. 


Part I 


# In Aucust 1949, IN TWO SWIFT 
blows, the Greek Government forces, 
265,000 strong, drove the self-styled 
“Democratic Army,” a force of less 
than 20,000 fighters, from the soil of 
Greece. Superficially this appeared 
to be no great feat of arms! Indeed, 
it seemed scarcely to merit a second 
thought save for the curious circum- 
stance that this comparatively small 
force had withstood the Government 
forces for three years. That the 
“Democratic Army” had been able 
to do this and, in so doing, prevent 
the establishment of conditions fa- 
vorable to the reconstruction of 
Greece, warrants serious study in its 
proper context. The problems aris- 
ing from the common frontier with 
Communism exist today in Iran, 
Burma and Indo-China as well as in 
Korea, and the pattern of Commu- 
nist aggression in Greece, as distinct 
from that employed in Korea, may 


By Col J. C. Murray 


appear elsewhere in whole or in part. 

What factors present when the 
Government achieved its easy victo- 
ries in Vitsi and Grammos in 1949 
were not present when the guerrillas 
undertook operations in 1946? What 
factors present from 1946 to 1948 
had altered by 1949, and in what 
respects? Had changing circum- 
stances altered the significance of 
constant factors in the situation? In 
short, what were the factors which 
led to the defeat of Communist ag- 
gression in Greece in August 1949? 

For the most part, answers to these 
questions are to be found in events 
in Greece during the years 1946-49. 
However, the events of that period 
have their roots in the German-Ital- 
ian-Bulgarian occupation and in the 
liberation. Then too, happenings 
in Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria 
had repercussions in Greece. In 
addition, Greece was near the vor- 
tex of the cold-war politics of the 
great powers and its affairs were in- 
fluenced thereby to a greater extent 
perhaps than those of any other na- 
tion. Thus reference will be made 
in this article to trends and events 
which lie outside the strict geograph- 

















ical and chronological limits of the 
anti-bandit war. Moreover, although 
the article deals primarily with the 
military aspects of the war against 
the guerrillas, political and econom- 
ic considerations inevitably intrude. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


The “Democratic Army” 


With the signing of the Varkisa 
agreement in February 1945, ELAS, 
the field force of the Communist- 
dominated National Liberation 
Front, which had gathered strength 
by monopolizing the cause of resist- 
ance to the occupation and husband- 
ed it for the post-war struggle for 
control of Greece, acknowledged de- 
feat. But this did not signalize the 
Communist Party’s abandonment of 
the struggle for power. Although 
40,000 weapons were surrendered un- 
der the agreement, they were largely 
unserviceable. The better weapons 
were cached away for the next 
round. Although most of the mem- 
bers of ELAS returned to their 
homes, 4,000 crossed the frontier to 
find sanctuary with the satellite 
neighbors. Others remained in the 
mountains, potential nuclei for 
future bands. These were hard- 
core Communists or criminals who 
could not expect to benefit: by the 
partial amnesty features of the Var- 
kisa pact. 

As the facade of the National Lib- 
eration Front, behind which the 
Greek Communist Party had orig- 
inally marshalled its forces, fell 
away, the party leaders sought new 
catalysts. They found them in con- 
tinued economic distress, the inabil- 
ity of political leaders to establish an 
effective government and in extremes 
in the treatment of the opposition 
by rightist groups. 

Having previously failed to gain 
control of Greece by political maneu- 
vering and outright revolution, the 
Communists now sought to achieve 
it as a consequence of the incorpo- 
ration of Greece or parts of it in a 
Communist federation of the Bal- 
kans. Their purpose was to facili- 
tate the imposition from without of 
what they had failed to achieve from 
within. They had only to create the 
vacuum into which external forces, 
which stood waiting, could flow. 

Thus, when the bands began to 
re-form following the first post-war 
election, the Communists sought to 
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prostrate the economy and discredit 
the government preparatory to their 
later, but unsuccessful, effort to es- 
tablish a satellite-recognized “Gov- 
ernment of Free Greece,” or to de- 
tach Greek Macedonia and even pos- 
sibly Epirus and Thrace, through 
annexation by Yugoslavia, Albania 
and Bulgaria, respectively. 


Government Forces 


The assumption of the initiative 
by the guerrillas tended to define 
the objectives of the Government. 
These were to establish and main- 
tain conditions of economic and po- 
litical stability within Greece, to 
suppress the disruptive guerrilla 
forces and to interdict the aid to the 
guerrillas which began to flow across 
the northern borders. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 
1946-49 


Guerrilla Operations 

Guerrilla warfare distinguishable 
from that of 1942-44 only by its 
greater ferocity began to burgeon 
here and there during the summer 
of .1946. Initially it was confined to 
areas near the northern border but 
right-wing extremists retaliated in 
kind in the south, giving the dis- 
order a seemingly widespread char- 
acter which the Communists, unaid- 
ed, could not have accomplished. 
Thus attention was diverted from 
the area in which internal disorder 
could have been attributed to for- 
eign intervention and the Commu- 
nists won an early advantage in their 
ability to camouflage the war as a 
domestic affair — the Greek people 
against the Government in Athens. 

Although the Varkisa agreement 
did not so promise, it may have 
been understood that British troops 
were to be withdrawn from Greece 
following the plebescite on the re- 
turn of the King scheduled for Au- 
gust. In view of this, the Commu- 
nists refrained from extending the 
scope of the disorder before then. 
But when British troops remained 
beyond that date, Communist lead- 
ers were unwilling to delay longer. 
Guerrilla activity, seriously resumed 
after the election in March, was un- 
leashed on an increased scale in late 
September. 

The situation developed along 
the lines of the following schematic 
and highly rationalized outline: 

The campaign began with the 





murder of isolated officials—individ. 
ual gendarmes or mayors of small 
villages, and the beating and threat. 
ening of right-wing citizens of promi- 
nence. Murders were committed 
“for giving information.” Publicity 
was given to both the event and its 
cause to discourage recourse of citi- 
zens to their officials. These activi- 
ties threw a heavy burden on the 
Gendarmerie which had to extend 
its patrolling and disperse its forces 
in an effort to maintain public mo- 
rale in the affected areas. 


Attacks on small patrols and posts 
of the Gendarmerie forced the 
Gendarmerie to consolidate—to de- 
crease the number of patrols to in- 
crease their strength. 


Then came raids on small villages 
abandoned by the Gendarmerie. 
Their purpose was to obtain food 
and improve bandit security. 

Next came attacks on_ larger 
Gendarmerie detachments—those of 
30 to 40 men. This confined the 
Gendarmerie to the larger towns in 
the affected areas. Finally the Army 
was called in. 


The tactics used against the Gen- 
darmerie were now called into play 
against the Army. Small posts and 
patrols were attacked by superior 
forces. This forced the Army to 
concentrate, but by this time the 
guerrillas were able to direct attacks 
against the frontier posts of the 
Army and against isolated garrisons 
of company size. 

A number of fairly well-defined 
bandit areas now had been estab- 
lished in which Army forces could 
not move or operate except in con- 
siderable strength. 

Within these areas strong bands 
conducted systematic raids on vil- 
lages and towns. They removed 
foodstocks and animals and drove 
inhabitants from their homes, some- 
times murdering the residents of one 
village before warning the occupants 
of others to leave. Thus, the guer- 
rillas embarrassed the Government 
by creating a refugee problem and 
aggravating the food shortage in a 
country already within sight of 
starvation. 

To further isolate the “bandit 
areas” from Government influence, 
the guerrillas initiated the attack 
and sabotage of communications. 
Endeavoring to protect its own lines 
of communication and answering the 
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growing political demand for pro- the border where pursuit was ar- 
tection of towns and public utilities rested by satellite frontier guards. 


further reduced the Army’s potential Having tested the offensive capa- 
bilities of the Army, the bandits 


: in late 1947 began to try to hold 
The Government forces, by now : : 

Nt ia : ground in certain areas to protect 
engaged in full-scale operations {heir supply routes. Moreover, the 
‘ ‘ ) “Se ’ 
— Ba bands, achieved some Communists were ready to play their 
success but the bandits avoided be- trump card, the establishment of the 
ing brought to decisive action. The «provisional Democratic Govern- 
Army frontier posts had been forced ment.” To give substance to this 
to concentrate, leaving large stretches fiction they had to be able to show 
of the frontier unwatched. When that a reasonably large area was con- 
guerrillas in the north were hard trolled by the “Free Government.” 
pressed they merely withdrew across This government was proclaimed in 


for offensive operations. 


INOTE: This stroke turned out to be a _ the Special Committee pointed out that any 
dud due largely to an immediate reaction act of association with that “Government” 
by the United Nations Special Committee on the part of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 


on the Balkans, and the United States Gov-  slavia, of the type envisaged in the afore- 
ernment. The former on 29 December said resolution, might render impossible 
adopted the following resolution: the implementation of its mandate and 
“The Committee is of the opinion that might impel the Special Committee to rec- 
@ recognition, even de facto, of the move- ommend the convocation of a special ses- 
ment describing itself as the ‘Provisional sion of the General Assembly. 
Democr lic Greek Government’ followed A press release by the U. S. Department 
by direct or indirect aid and assistance to of State on December 30 put the United 
yg insurrectionary movement against the States on record as follows: 
Government of a Member of the United “The claim of certain Communist guer- 
Nations in defiance of international law,  rilla leaders that they have established at 


peace treaties and principles of the Charter, some unknown point a ‘First Provisional 
would constitute a grave threat to the Democratic Government of Free Greece’ is 
mainicnance of internationai peace and = a transparent device, the true purpose of 
ceerity.”* which will be clear to everyone. It is only 

Two days later, in its first interim report, a phase in the familiar effort of certain 
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the Grammos area on 24 December 
1947.1 


Guerrilla Strategy 

The foregoing outline stresses the 
military aspects of the operations of 
the “Democratic Army,” but it does 
not conceal the salient characteristic 
of guerrilla strategy; that is, that it 
was economic, political and terror- 
istic and, only in the last instance, 
military. The guerrilla offensive was 
directed not against the armed 
forces, but against unarmed civil- 
ians, the public services, lines of 
communication, transportation, com- 
merce, industry and agriculture—the 
warp and woof of the economic, po- 
litical and social order. Such opera- 
tions as were conducted against the 
Army were directed to attainment of 
greater freedom of action as regards 
the real objective, destruction of 
the economic, political and social 
order. The guerrilla strategy was 
neither offensive nor defensive; it 
was evasive. Later it began to de- 


‘velop a defensive character in cer- 


tain areas along the northern fron- 
tier. Elsewhere, evasion remained 
the keynote of military strategy. 
Meanwhile the real war, the war of 
destruction and sabotage of the life 
of the nation, continued unabated. 


Campaigns of the Greek 
National Army 

The Army’s first major campaign 
was initiated in April 1947. The 
plan was to attack first in central 
Greece and then sweep gradually 
northward to the border, destroying 
the guerrillas along the way. There- 
after the border would be sealed 
against re-infiltration. Tactically, 
areas containing guerrilla concen- 
trations were to be isolated and sur- 


elements to overthrow the legitimate and 
recognized Greek Government and_ to 
threaten the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of Greece. It came as 
no surprise. In itself, it would not materi- 
ally change the existing situation. 

“But if other countries were to recog- 
nize the group, this step would have seri- 
ous implications. It would be clearly con- 
trary to the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. And if the country con- 
cerned were one of Greece’s neighbors to 
the north, the act would constitute an open 
disregard of the recent recommendations of 
the United Nations Asesmbly, as set forth 
in the resolution of last October.” 

As a result of these statements no formal 
recognition of the “Government of Free 
Greece” took place. 
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rounded, whereupon the trapped 
guerrillas were to be annihilated. 
After some months it was recog 
nized that this campaign was a fail- 
ure. During its course the guerrillas 
waxed in strength and influepce. A 
series of operations planned for the 
winter months was cancelled. Fol- 
lowing a re-organization, a new se- 
ries of operations was begun in April 
1948. A preliminary phase to clean 
up south-central Greece appeared to 
go well, but the timetable lagged 
and the guerrillas consistently es- 
caped the planned encirclements. 
The campaign culminated in a bat- 
tle for the Grammos Mountain area 
which began on 29 June. There, 12- 
to 15,000 guerrillas defended them- 
selves for two-and-a-half months 
against the attack of 50,000 Govern- 
ment troops. The guerrillas eventu 
ally withdrew into Albania, but im- 
mediately reappeared in the Mt. 
Vitsi area to the northeast. Opera- 
tions against this new position failed. 
Meantime, guerrilla activity in- 
creased elsewhere, particularly in the 
Peloponnese where the guerrillas 
gained the initiative. 
By midwinter the guerrillas had 
re-established themselves in the 
Grammos area but the Army, em- 
ploying 25,000 men, was wresting 
the initiative from 3,500 guerrillas 
in the Peloponnese. Meanwhile, 
the Army was preparing the 1949 
campaign. It opened with another 
clearing operation in central Greece. 
As in 1948, this phase proceeded suc- 
cessfully. By the end of June it was 
in the mop-up stage and the con- 
centration of troops for the Gram- 
mos-Vitsi phase was started. Follow- 
ing a diversion in the Grammos 
area, an attack was launched in the 
Vitsi area on 10 August. Within 
three days the position had been 
over-run. Of a guerrilla garrison of 
7,000, approximately 5,000 withdrew 
to Albania. In the Grammos opera- 
tion launched on 24 August, the 200 
square miles of the area was occu- 
pied in five days. Four thousand 
guerrillas withdrew into Albania. 


NUMERICAL STRENGTHS 


The “Democratic Army”’ 

Guerrilla manpower may be meas- 
ured in terms of three categories olf 
personnel — those serving with the 
bands in Greece, self-defense collabo 
rators and bandit reserves outsiggg, 
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Greece. The first category indicates 
the immediate combat strength of 
the “Democratic Army.” The num- 
ber of collaborators gives a measure 
of the intelligence, security and ad- 
ministrative services available to the 
bands. The numbers outside Greece 
included wounded fighters, recruits 
in training and personnel engaged in 
training or logistical activities. To 
these may be added a number of 
older men and women and abducted 
children of no combat value. This 
figure provides an index as to the 
number of replacements and reserves 
available to the bands. It is, there- 
fore, a measure of their staying 
power. 

Supplementing the three categor- 
ies of personnel listed above were 
undetermined hundreds of Yugo- 
slavs, Albanians and Bulgarians who 
worked behind the borders of those 
countries to aid the guerrillas. 


Personnel with bands in Greece 

The rebels started operations in 
1946 with a strength of 2,500 fight- 
ers. By the end of the year it had 
reached 8,000. In April 1947 it was 
14,250 and in November 18,000, 
where it began to level off. From 
this time onward the number of 
guerrilla fighters, in spite of a one- 
time peak of 26,000, was maintained 
so constantly between 20,000 to 25,- 





000 as to raise the conjecture that 
this may have been the established 
personnel allowance for the bands in 
Greece. 


Since the guerrillas might logically 
have sought to augment their com. 
bat strength until they could over. 
come the Government by sheer force 
of numbers, the suggestion that they 
may have been working under a 
manpower ceiling arouses specula- 
tion as to why, if it was the case, 
did the guerrillas accept this ceiling? 
Was the decision based on political, 
operational or logistical grounds? On 
the surface there would seem to be 
no objection on political grounds to 
unlimited expansion. However, most 
of the latter-day recruits had had no 
previous afhliation with the Commu- 
nist Party. Though they might be 
indoctrinated in Communism they 
could not be exdoctrinated from 
Hellenism. Since the leaders at this 
time were working for the partition 
of Greece, they may have thought it 
unwise to admit too much national- 
ism to the bands. Greek national- 
ism was acceptable as a propaganda 
line but it could be permitted no 
real voice in the guerrilla govern- 
ment. 

Operationally there was surely a 
requirement for greater strength. 
But was the requisite control mech- 
anism present? Perhaps the decision 
to limit the number of fighters was 
dictated by the inability of the lead- 
ers to control them in combat when 
the percentage of forced recruits in 
relation to volunteers became too 
high. Possibly, too, the limitation 
was based upon logistical considera- 
tions. Dependence upon the satel- 
lites for logistical support was great. 
The bottleneck may have been the 
non-availability of equipment and 
supplies, or it may have been in the 
limited capacity of the sometimes 
tenuous supply line from sources in 
the satellite sanctuary to users in 
Greece. Whatever the reason, the 
number of fighters serving with the 
guerrillas remained in the vicinity 
of 20,000 to 25,000, except during 
the initial build-up and again just 
prior to the collapse. At this latter 
time the strength had fallen to less 
than 18,000. 


Collaborators 


The numerical strength of the 
“self defense” element of the guct- 
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rilla movement can only be estimat- 
ed. Ihe value of the collaborator 
lay in the fact that he was not known 
—in daylight a peasant tilling his 
fields, at night he might bear intelli- 
gence to a guerrilla headquarters or 
place mines in the highway. Some 
were discovered; others never will 
be. Their number was great. The 
magnitude is indicated by the cap- 
ture or surrender of 1,600 collabora- 
tors in connection with the military 
defeat of a force of 3,600 guerrillas 
in the Peloponnese in early 1949. 
The ratio of collaborators to guer- 
rillas was even higher on the main- 
land, particularly near the northern 
frontiers where the guerrillas exer- 
cised domination for long periods of 
time and where the price of survival, 
in many instances, was collaboration. 
An indication of the potential for 
collaboration is available elsewhere. 
The three elections held since 1949 
show that at least 200,000 males of 
voting age were favorably disposed 
toward, or susceptible to the influ- 
ence of the Communists. This does 
not mean, of course, that all were 
active collaborationists, but it is a 
factor to be kept in mind in assess- 
ing the strength of the guerrillas. 


Bandit reserve outside Greece 

Many of those serving in the bands 
when warfare was renewed had en- 
joyed the hospitality of the northern 
neighbors prior to the call to action. 
The number crossing into the satel- 
lites following the signing of the 
Varkisa agreement was about 4,000, 
and the numbers of bandits _har- 
bored in Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria thereafter did not fall be- 
low this. A representative estimate 
of the number of Greek rebels in the 
satellites during the war is: Albania 
—1,500 combat effectives and 6,500 
non-effectives, including older men 
and women, wounded fighters and 
children; Bulgaria—2,000 to 2,500 
combat effectives and 2,500 non- 
effectives; and Yugoslavia — 4,000 
combat effectives and perhaps 10,000 
non-effectives. 

Few of these reserves were com- 
mitted during the final battles and 
these from Albania and Bulgaria 


only. Tito’s closing of the Greek- 
Yugoslavia border in July 1949 quar- 
antiied 4,000 combat effectives in 
Yug.slavia and drove a wedge be- 
twec ) the main strength of the guer- 
rill’. in central Greece and 2,000 to 


500 guerrillas in Bulgaria and 
2,500 in east Macedonia and Thrace. 
The latter, having been deprived of 
the protected east-west route north 
of the frontier, could not move to 
the support of central Greece as Gov- 
ernment forces controlled the region 
between sea and frontier in central 
Macedonia. Thus, the closing of the 
border resulted in an outright loss 
to the guerrillas of 4,000 fighters and 
isolated as many as 5,000 more from 
the balance of the guerrilla forces. 
This was a personnel loss of from 30 
to 35 percent. 


Sources of guerrilla manpower 


Sometime early in the war, possi- 
bly after the frontier incidents were 
called to the attention of the United 
Nations in December 1946, a guer- 
rilla policy decision must have been 
reached that Greeks only would be 
used in the war against Greece. The 
hearings before the United Nations 
Commission produced some evidence 
of the presence among the guerrillas 
of personnel of foreign nationality. 
There were occasional sightings of 
individuals or small parties wearing 
the uniforms of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
or Albania inside Greek territory. 
But the sense of the evidence sup- 
ports the view that in order to fur- 
ther the concept of civil war there 
was initially a decision against em- 
ploying in Greece the international 
brigades of the Spanish civil war. 

Later there were indications that 
this policy may have been revised. 


There were rumors, for example, of 
enlistments for duty in Greece in the 
satellites, in East Germany and even 
in Western nations, including the 
United States. If such enlistments 
were actually made, the war had 
come to an end before they appeared 
on the field of battle. 

The guerrilla leaders, therefore, 
had only one major source of man- 
power—Greece. The earliest addi- 
tions to the original 2,500 were the 
easiest. Perhaps nothing was needed 
beyond the establishment of a rally- 
ing point. They were ex-partisans, 
adventurers and criminals, but they 
included some simple country folk 
who had fallen victim to Communist 
propaganda. There were also citi- 
zens who had been the victim of un- 
reasoning discrimination since the 
1944 revolution. Meantime, a vigor- 
ous campaign of propaganda justi- 
fying and extolling the program of 
the guerrillas and caluminating the 
Government was launched. In the 
absence of effective action on the 
part of the Government, the convic- 
tion was growing that the guerrillas 
might win this second round. This 
prospect attracted many volunteers 
from leftist elements of the popula- 
tion. 

By November 1947 the guerrilla 
strength had reached a figure of 18,- 
500, in substance the figure at which 
it was maintained for the next two 
years. Volunteer recruiting, how- 
ever, was no longer supplying the re- 
quired numbers. The most extreme 
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of the dissidents had already joined 
up. The 1947 campaign of the 
Army, although far from successful, 
was producing significant guerrilla 
casualties. Their effect was dual. 
The guerrillas required more per- 
sonnel to maintain their strength 
just as potential recruits were dis- 
couraged from enlisting. Moreover, 
there was at this time increasing evi- 
dence of U.S. interest in Greece 
which tended to fill the vacuum of 
direction and objective crested by 
the ineffectiveness of the Government 
and by the waning of the United 
Kingdom's effort in Greece. Evidence 
of U.S. interest was not confined to 
the purposeful utterances of Ameri- 
can officials. Military equipment and 
war materials were beginning to be 
unloaded at the ports to spread out 
over the land. This was a language 
the pragmatic Greek could best un- 
derstand. A “wait and see” attitude 
developed among potential volun- 
teers. 

No longer able to maintain their 
strength by volunteers, the guerrillas 
resorted to forced recruiting — a 
method of procurement based upon 
threats, holding of families as hos- 
tages and recruiting raids during 


which young men and women of | 


combat age were abducted. This 
eventually became the primary meth- 
od of obtaining personnel. Of 18,- 
500 guerrillas in Greece just before 
the final battles, as many as 11,000 
were forced recruits. Moreover, the 
increasing numbers of women sug- 
gest that even this method of re- 
cruitihg could no longer provide 
male fighters to maintain the 
strength of the bands. 


Casuaity-rate in relation 
to recruiting rate 

From 1946 to early 1949 the guer- 
rillas suffered an average of approxi- 
mately 1,500 casualties per month 
and recruited at the rate of about 
2,000. From January to July, the 
six months preceding the withdraw- 
al of the “Democratic Army” from 
Greece, there were significant 
changes in both casualty and recruit- 
ing rates. The former rose to a 
monthly average of 4,000 while the 
latter declined to an average of 
1,000. 

These trends were resulting in a 
growing shortage of guerrilla man- 
power. Eventually they could have 
led only to contraction of the guer- 
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rilla order of battle. The decline in 
recruiting may have been cause or 
it may have been effect. Guerrillas 
may have been unable to procure 
sufficient recruits to maintain their 
strength or guerrilla leaders ‘may 
have reached a decision as to the 
future conduct of the war. If a 
cause, the decline in recruiting must 
have been a weighty factor in in- 
ducing the guerrilla leaders to sus- 
pend military operations. ° 
Government forces 

Ground forces employed by the 
Government in military or para-mili- 
tary functions during the anti-bandit 
war included the National Army, the 
National Defense Corps, the Gen- 
darmerie and armed civilians. The 
strengths of all components were in- 
creased from time to time .as the 


Above: As the pressure 
grew, the guerrillas 
drafted more women 


Right: Collaborators 
are rounded-up by 
Government forces 


Below: Mt. Grammos— 
200 square miles taken 
in a five-day campaign 
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it an effective force of 100,000 
8. However, by April 1947 the 
i for employing the Army against 
bandits resulted in decisions to 
its strength upward to 120,000 
to shorten the planned training 


In early 1948 it was increased to 
182,000. A temporary increase of 


| 15,000 was decided upon in April to 
ee .. the training of replacements 
for casualties during the projected 
' @mpaign. This brought the author- 
} ized strength of the Army to 147,000. 
_ In November this temporary strength 
"- was made permanent. 
As realization of the inconclusive 
character of the 1948 campaign 
_ Spread, both the Greek Government 
_ and the British Military Mission ad- 
further increases in the 
strength of the Army. In fact, it was 
One of the conditions put forward 
by General Papagos as a prerequisite 
to his acceptance of the position as 
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be ant and. graven! 


"freed to go after the guerrillas with- 


out greatly increasing the dislocation 


of the national life and economy. 


Further, it was expected that the 


poorly organized civilian compo- 


all nents~could, Be dissolved~and--the 


Bon peta rt erate aged 
sat ‘The objective was to 


dominated by ELAS, a Na- 


tional Civil Guard had been formed. 
‘It had combined certain of the nor- 


mal functions of the police and the 


Army. It was hastily organized, poor- 
ly controlled, and given to excesses, 


and no one was sorry when the Gen- 


‘darmerie replaced it in November 


1945. This experience, however, pro- 
vided a precedent which was drawn 


Wide World 


upon in meeting the new problem. 
In October 1947 it was decided to 
form a National Defense un- 
der Army control. The initial au- 
thorization was for 40 battalions of 
500 men each—a total’ of 20,000. 
Cadres for the batialions were pro- 
vided by the Army and the fillers 
were ex-servicemen. Men from the 
same locality were placed in the 
same battalion. After a short period 
of training a battalion was posted to 
the region from which its members 
came. The theory was that they 
could live at home, functioning on a 
“minute-man” basis. In this way it 


of “Gendarmerie reduced to its normal 


strength. 

In January 1948, the goal for the 
National Defense Corps was changed 
to 100 battalions of 500 men each— 
a total of 50,000. Ninety-seven of 
these units were eventually formed, 
but the “minute-man” principle was 


gradually abandoned. More and 


more NDC battalions were “vital- 
ized” and redesignated as light in- 
fantry battalions. As such, their 
status was undistinguishable from 
other units of the Army. 


Gendarmerie and Civil Police 


The Gendarmerie in Greece is an 
armed police force which, under the 
Ministry of Justice, maintains order 
except within the limits of towns 
having municipal police. Its normal 
strength is about 20,000. The organ- 
ization had fallen into disrepute 
through continuing to function un- 
der: the German occupation authori- 
ties and, although there was no evi- 
dence of extensive active collabora- 
tion, it was considered necessary to, 
rebuild it from the ground up fol- 
lowing the liberation. In this task 
the Government was aided by a Brit- 
ish Police and Prisons Mission. Un- 
der its guidance the Gendarmerie 
was reconstituted and in November 
1945 it resumed its duties. Owing 
to the growing threat to public order 
its strength was increased to 32,000, 
but even this was insufficient. The 
disorder had grown beyond police 
proportions. Efforts to use the Gen- 
darmerie in army-like operations 
were unsuccessful. It was not 
equipped or trained to function in 
this manner. Moreover, while the 
Gendarmerie played soldier, its pri- 
mary function suffered. A _police- 
man’s usefulness depends on his lo- 
cal knowledge —a familiarity with 
people and places that enables him 
to detect the unusual. Police can- 
not be organized in large units and 
moved from place to place without 
sacrificing an important principle of 
police organization. Consequently, 
when the National Defense Corps. 
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Guerrillas are marched through the streets after capture by Government forces 


was formed the Gendarmerie was 

reduced in strength and confined to 

police. work. Its strength thereafter 
OF 


was maintained at about 25,000. 


Armed civilians 


During and following the 1944 
revolution, rightist bands were 
formed to combat ELAS troops. 
They were not well controlled and 
were sometimes guilty of excesses 
which helped to swell the ranks of 
those opposed to the Government. 
Consequently when fighting broke 
out again, British and later Ameri- 
can advisors objected to arming 
civilians. This did not prevent the 
formation of civilian components 
nor equipping them with obsolete 
weapons available to the Govern- 
ment. Eventually the British and 
Americans were forced to recognize 
that the combined efforts of the 


Army, National Defense Corps and 
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Gendarmerie could not protect all 
the villages from guerrilla attack. 
They therefore approved the distri- 
bution of rifles to certain civilian 
components. 

Initially the most formally organ- 
ized groups were MAD and MAY. 
The former was organized by local 
political leaders for defense of their 
own villages. Its arms were pro- 
vided by the Government. The MAY 
units were civilians recruited by the 
Army for service in the general vicin- 
ity of their homes. The members of 
both organizations were volunteers, 
were not paid and could not be 
forced to serve. Although both 
groups collaborated with the Army, 
its actual control over them was 
limited. 

At a later date refugees were or- 
ganized and equipped for home de- 
fense before their departure from 
refugee camps, and the defense of a 
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village was established by an MEA 
unit prior to the return of the wom- 
en and children. This new program 
was administered by the Army and 
its commanders were responsible for 
the functioning of MEA units within 
their areas. 


Defense of civil community and 
its effect upon the size of the 
Government forces 


From the first the Government 
was confronted by the ugly fact that 
its mission had two aspects. It must 
protect the civil power and popula- 
tion so that the economy could con- 
tinue to function, and it must de- 
stroy the bandit forces. But the ban- 
dit forces could be engaged and 
destroyed only by aggressive pursuit 
and, in the absence of any instru- 
mentality other than the Gen 
darmerie for civil defense, the em- 
ployment of the major portion of 
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the Army in such operations would 
have left the civil community with- 
out direct protection. After its first 
more or less fruitless series of offen- 
sive operations in 1947, the Army 
succumbed to political pressures to 
make static dispositions of troops 
for the protection of the civil com- 
munity. This defensive mission was a 
bottomless pit which long absorbed 
much of the Army’s capacity for 
more productive undertakings. 

Eventually this highly unsatisfac- 
tory situation was alleviated by the 
formation of the National Defense 
Corps and by the arming of civilians. 
Thus, by an increase in Government 
forces of 50,000 for local defense 
purposes and by utilizing to some 
extent the capacity of communities 
to protect themselves, more profit- 
able employment of the Army be- 
came practicable. 

The question may be raised as to 
whether action could not have been 
taken before the war was a year-and- 
a-half old to organize a civil defense 
that could have stood up to irregular 
warfare without the Army assuming 
direct responsibility for it. A civil 
defense able to function with a mini- 
mum of assistance from the Army 
would have permitted the latter to 
concentrate on its other mission— 
that of seeking out and destroying 
the guerrillas. 

The question also arises as to what 
might have happened if the danger 
to the civil community had been ac- 
cepted as a calculated risk while the 
Army went ahead with offensive op- 
erations. Had this been done, it is 
probable that the war would have 
ended earlier and that the total dam- 
age to the civil community would 
have been less than was actually sus- 
tained. 


Economic aspects of the strength 
of the Government forces 

Perhaps the best countermeasure 
to the guerrillas would have been a 
strong economy, but the existing 
economy was so weak that its col- 


lapse could be avoided only through 
relief and rehabilitation. The drach- 
ma budget was limited and appro- 


priations under the U. S. aid pro- 


gtam were not unlimited. Concen- 
tration: of all available resources on 
the iilitary program might well 
have : sulted in collapse of the econ- 


omy ‘hich, after all, was the pri- 
Mary ‘irget of the guerrillas. It was 
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necessary, therefore, in the alloca- 
tion of funds, to steer a nice course 
between the Charybdis of military 
weakness and the Scylla of economic 
weakness. In fact, the military esti- 
mates were always exceeded which 
resulted in reductions in the funds 
available for reconstruction. Eco- 
nomic recovery was delayed thereby, 
but sufficient relief was provided to 
forestall outright collapse on the 
economic front. 

It is evident that careful consid- 
eration had to be given to the size 
of the armed forces. The Greek: au- 
thorities, particularly the military, 
tended to disregard this and to press 
for increases in the strength of the 
Army. If the Army was to have sole 
responsibility for the protection of 
the civil community, many more 
troops could have been employed in 
garrison duty. There was, however, 
a limit to the number of troops 
which could be employed profitably 
in offensive operations. Some think 
that the strength ultimately arrived 
at through progressive increases was 
greater than needed—“like using a 
sledgehammer to kill a fly.” How- 
ever, both the British Military Mis- 
sion and the Greek Government at 
the end of the 1948 campaign advo- 
cated further increases. In opposing 
this view the U. S. Mission took the 
position that the forces as then con- 
stituted were adequate to cope with 
the guerrilla menace provided they 
were properly trained, employed and 
led. Its objective was to increase the 
effectiveness of the Army rather than 
to increase its size. In view of the 
judgment of history, the soundness 
of this position can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. 

Though it will now be agreed that 
the forces employed by the Govern- 
ment were adequate in strength, 
there remain the theoretical argu- 
ments as to whether the forces might 
not have been even smaller, if the 
problem of civil defense had been 
handled differently, if the combat 
forces had been differently em- 
ployed, or if they had been different- 
ly constituted. 


Summary 

The great disparity in numerical 
strength between Government forces 
and guerrilla fighters is shown in the 
following tabulation, which repre- 
sents the approximate status as of 
the month of July 1949: 


Government Forces 





Greek National Army 150,000 
National Defense Corps_____. 50,000 
Gendarmerie _..----------_----- 25,000 
Civil Police 7,500 
Civilian components —.. ? 
232,500 


“Democratic Army” 


With bands in Greece______. 18,000 
Guerrillas in satellites __. 10,000 
Collaborators ? 
Satellite personnel _.._.... ? 
28,000 


This great numerical disparity be- 
tween the combat personnel of the 
two sides was the basic factor in es- 
tablishing the relative strengths and 
weaknessess of the combat elements 
of opposing sides. It was the magni- 
tude of this difference which defined 
the strategic and tactical patterns of 
the war—patterns which tended to 
minimize any direct relationship be- 
tween the armed strength of the con- 
testants. 


A significant relationship between 
the numbers of combatants did exist, 
however. As Government forces were 
increased by the formation of the 
National Defense Corps, the Army 
was able to concentrate and employ 
large formations in offensive opera- 
tions. These resulted in more casual- 
ties among the guerrillas. At the 
same time recruiting was rendered 
more difficult. Increased casualties 
and decreased recruiting over a long 
period could have but one result. 
The numerical strength of the-guer- 
rillas was being reduced progressive- 
ly for a period of six months prior to 
its collapse. Assuming that this re- 
duction resulted from the more ex- 
tensive operations of the Army, rath- 
er than a decision by the guerrilla 
leaders to limit the scope of opera- 
tions because of Yugoslavia’s dimin- 
ishing support, this trend must have 
weighed heavily in the Communist 
decision to cease military operations. 
Another factor, the importance of 
which can scarcely be over-estimated 
in connection with this decision, was 
the loss of one-third of the effective 
strength of the guerrillas by Tito’s 
closing of the Yugoslav-Greek border 
on 10 July 1949. US #@ MC 


(To be continued next month) 
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@ YOu CAN HARDLY TURN A TELE- 
vision set on today without running 
into a giveaway program of some 
sort and now it seems that the Ma- 
rine Corps is attempting to embark 
on one itself with its current re- 
enlistment campaign. 

Our recruiting and re-enlistment 
outlook for the next 12 months 
seems pretty grim all right, but I 
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don’t think the present program 
gives the answer to our procurement 
problems. 

The type of individual who is in- 
duced to enlist or re-enlist by the 
vague promise of an indefinite tour 
of duty in an unnamed duty station 
is often unstable. And while his re- 
enlistment may make the charts and 
graphs look good for the next year, 
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“bull” from the griper’s commen- 
tary and they probably won't realize 
that the griper was the one who de- 
ceived himself all the way down the 
line. 

Naturally, there will be some ex- 
ceptions but this sort of campaign 
has made us enemies in the past. 
Remember the “two-year enlist- 
ment for aviation duty only?” They 
flocked to the recruiting offices in 
droves on that one. Then after they 
got in a lot of them found they 
didn’t like aviation duty and wanted 
to get in the FMF or some other 
branch. Then they found they were 
stuck in aviation and they honked 
long and loud. 

In addition to the “aviation duty 
only” program I have seen the ef- 
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fects of two other “giveaway” en- 
listment and re-enlistment programs 
since 1945. None of them really suc- 
ceeded and for awhile I thought we 
had learned our lesson. 

What, then, can we do? How can 
we get the right kind of men to re- 
enlist, and thus keep the nucleus of 
our present organization? To begin 
with, let's analyze the type of indi- 
vidual we would like to have with 
us as a career Marine. 

The ideal man should be from 
17 to 30 years of age, reasonably 
healthy, of average physique and ap- 
pearance and he should have nine 
years or more of formal schooling. 
We might add one more factor here 
—he sould be the type of man who 
has fo.ind a “home” in the Corps, 
one \\'10 likes the life. The records 
will sow that our composite man 
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makes a good career Marine and a 
top-notch combatant. — 

Now we have a picture of our 
ideal career Marine. It’s obvious 
that we can’t change the age, health, 
appearance and age factors very 
much. If a man doesn’t have these 
qualifications, he just won’t fill the 
bill and we can’t do much about it. 
But we can do something about his 
finding a “home” in the Corps—we 
can influence the factors that make 
him like or dislike the outfit. 

Let’s look at it this way — when a 
man has a full belly, cigarettes to 
smoke, clothes to wear and a place 
to sleep he can afford to dream. It 
is seldom that he is decided one way 
or another about re-enlistment—his 
whole attitude is generally based on 


his opinion of the immediate envi- 
ronment. Simply stated, he is either 
going to stay in the Corps because 
he likes it, or something has caused 
him not to like it and he is going to 
try the great USS Outside. 

Perhaps for him (and maybe for 
the Corps, too) the change will be 
a good thing, but deep down inside 
he knows that he is about to trade a 
positive retirement at 40 years of 
age with better than $100.00 per 
month, for a dubious retirement at 
about age 65 with perhaps half that 
amount. His attitude is invariably 
cynical, but few have fooled me with 
it. Experience has convinced me 
that the first re-enlistment is one of 
the most momentous decisions the 
average man makes in his lifetime. 

To some men a discharge becomes 
an obsession and they muster up 


every trivial grievance they can to 
justify their full acceptance of com- 
plete separation from the service. 
Most of these grievances are abso- 
lutely ridiculous. “Reveille is too 
early,” they whine, or “liberty starts 
too late.” In addition, of course, 
there is that jewel of the ages, “the 
sergeant has it in for me.” 

But brushing these ridiculous 
gripes aside, let’s run over a few 
grievances I have heard from time 
to time which have made me pause 
and think. If these gripes are legiti- 
mate then we all know we must 
make every effort to eliminate them. 
Pre-supposing that these problems 
do exist, I am listing them along 
with a solution on how to handle 
them. Here they are: 
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I am ashamed of the appearance 
of my fellow Marines both on lib- 
erty and while on an off-duty status. 
Solution: Bring back the snap and 
polish that has always identified Ma- 
rines on and off duty. Put mirrors 
at every liberty gate, hold inspection 
on every man going ashore and pro- 
vide a truck to take every sloppy 
looking individual back to his unit. 
Above all—no blue jeans! En- 
courage the wearing of the dress 
blue uniform (by all ranks) and 
teach them how to wear it. A neat 
Marine on a normal liberty in blues 
is our most effective advertisement. 
Hands in pockets, open clothing, 
dirty clothing, long hair and un- 
shined shoes are all problems which 
can and must be eliminated by vigi- 
lance on the part of NCOs at the 
very lowest echelons—this is serious! 
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An NCO no longer has privileges 
commensurate with his rank. This is 
the tale of woe I’ve heard too long 
and too often—the NCO should 
get more privileges like in the “Old 
Corps.” Well, well. Long ago I 
came to the conclusion that the Old 
Corps ain’t what it used to be and 
never was. When the new corporal 
sews on his stripes and wets them 
down with his old private and Pfc 
buddies he should make that his 
farewell party. Sure, I'll admit that 
in the eld days when a man wore as 
many hash marks as he had stripes, 
the average NCO knew more about 
the Corps and leadership than the 
man who makes it in a year or less 
today. But think of the problems 
the old-timer had. Think of how 
many private and Pfc buddies he 
acquired during all that time and 
had to leave behind on the assump- 
tion of his new rank. So let’s stop 
leaning so heavily on the technical 
sergeant and make the corporal as- 
sume his authority even if the au- 
thority extends over only one Pfc. 
When he has demonstrated his abil- 
ity as an NCO he will automatically 
get his privileges. By his very per- 
formance of duty he will make his 
own privileges. But so long as we 
wait for him to make the break him- 
self he will insist on being one of 



























































. . and properly served? 


the boys (so he won't hurt their 
feelings) and naturally he will be 
treated as an individual too friendly 
with his subordinates to be trusted. 
That man rates no privileges. 

I’m tired of living in a tent. A 
tent can be a very pleasant place to 
live ... if it doesn’t leak, if it isn’t 
crowded and if it doesn’t alternate 
between a haze of dust and a sea of 
mud. Above all, space and adequate 
security must be furnished for per- 
sonal effects and individual equip- 





“I’m tired of living in a tent’ 


ment. Needless to say, these ideal 
conditions do not always prevail. 

The chow is lousy. Chow will im. 
prove anywhere when both the off. 
cer of the day and the sergeant of 
the guard slip into the middle of 
every mess formation and eat with 
the troops. 

I wish it were easier to have my 
family with me. The housing prob. 
lem is always a stickler; its procure. 
ment may be a high-level headache, 
its administration political and its 
construction a nightmare of com. 
promise with everyone from labor 
unions to local chambers of com. 
merce. Local authority can’t do 
much about building more housing, 
so we will deal here only with how 
the situation will finally affect Ma- 
rines. 

We Marines take pride in our 
consideration for the rights and dig- 
nities of the individual and no other 
service can say they do any beiter, 
but our considerations for him must 
not stop with his duty problems. We 
know that housing near any large 
military installation is inevitably 
inadequate. And while we are aware 
that honest efforts are being made 
to alleviate these conditions, long- 
range plans should be more clearly 
promulgated to the individual who 
will be most interested — the poten 
tial career Marine. 

Now for the billeting system. 
Though it may seem democratic for 
a major to live in one end of a set 
of quarters and a private to occupy 
the other end with his brood, it sure 
raises hell with discipline, especially 
when they both are in the same car 
pool — familiarity breeds contempt, 
whether real or imaginary. 

In addition, a man who is weigh- 
ing a future in the Corps against a 
civilian career may find it hard to 
believe that there is a future if he 
sees a major faring no better than 
himself. There are other factors — 
suppose the major has a hellion of a 
kid who causes damage to the pri 
vate’s property. Decency dictates 
that the major apologize for his off- 
spring’s conduct. Then suppose 
again that the same private comes 
up before the major several days 
later for disciplinary action? It 
won’t work out. No officer or staff 
NCO should ever be placed in the 
position where he must apologiz« to 
a private. 

On the other hand, look at the 
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situation trom the private’s point of 
view. Shall the private’s wife apolo- 
gize, or get an inferiority complex, 
because her clothes or household 
furnishings are not on a par with 
those of the major’s family? 

So it goes. I know the situation is 
under study and it eventually will 
be squared away, but let’s publicize 
the squaring-away process. Our 
family lives (officers, staff NCOs and 
lower-rated men) should be spent 
in three distinct and separate sets of 
living quarters. 








undecided about shipping over un- 
til they were turned over to a casual 
company or a separation center. In 
many cases the treatment given them 
during this period decided them 
against re-enlisting. 

Once a man transfers to a casual 
company or a separation center we 
should not consider him a sheep lost 
to the fold. As the day approaches 
for him to receive his discharge he 
comes closer to making his final de- 
cision. We should do everything we 
can at this point to insure that his 
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should be on board for personal 
problems. 

Every convenience should be avail- 
able in the separation barracks. The 
reading rooms should be well 
stocked with pamphlets and attrac- 
tive literature on the advantages of 
continued service. And most impor- 
tant — these men should be author- 
ized liberty every minute their pres- 
ence is not absolutely required. 

This is our Corps. Forget about 
the Old Corps and long tirades on 
why we should re-adopt obsolete 






Gripe No. 1409: “Too hard to reach the gate” 


It is too hard to reach the gate to 
go on liberty. Why should it be so 
hard to get to a liberty area from 
some of our larger posts and sta- 
tions? Too often the man going on 
liberty is faced with inadequate bus 
schedules and standing-room-only. 
I's either that, or bandits in taxi- 
cabs clean him of his cash on the 
way into town or “roll” him on the 
way back. Shuttle-busses are the 
answer to this one. 

Why FMF U.S. after FMF Korea? 
The man returning from combat 
rates a tour of duty outside the FMF 
even if it means cutting down the 
tour of duty for all hands at certain 
securily installations. Some Marines 
are content to perform all of their 


servic in the FMF, but others 
would like to see a little of other 

am ' duty available in the Corps. 
his 


iriosity should be satisfied. 
All ‘hese gripes I mentioned, real 


or in ginary, may prevent Marines 
from -jipping over. But there have 
been ses where men were actually 
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decision will be in the Corps’ favor. 

In thé never-ending effort to get 
a clear picture of the situation for 
the higher echelons, the lower 
echelons are burdened with compli- 
cated forms, reports and lengthy 
directives. The very people who 
should be taking care of the needs 
of the re-enlistment prospect are 
compelled to neglect him so that the 
reports can be digested and accom- 
plished. In other words, rather 
than trying to satisfy the prospect, 
all efforts go into the task of satis- 
fying the office demanding the re- 
ports. And another thing, re-enlist- 
ment sales talks should be handled 
by an “old hand,” not by some first- 
cruise NCO whose constant chatter 
is about how anxious he is to see the 
day his own service is terminated. 
These potential career Marines 
should not be worked while they are 
being processed, neither should they 
be subjected to boring lectures on 
re-enlistment or their rights as a vet- 
eran. However, a trained consultant 


items of clothing like the campaign 
hat and the high-top dress shoe. In 
their place let’s have some real hot 
discussions on methods of instilling 
pride in a Marine. The recent or- 
der giving the Marine back his rifle 
is a step in the right direction — 
let’s have more like it. 

Pride is still our pivot, and funda- 
mentals are our problems. Our 
minor disciplinary problems are in 
direct proportion to the number of 
privates with their hands in their 
pockets who pass my fellow NCOs 
daily and go their merry way with- 
out a rebuke. The individual who 
side-steps regulations has the least 
respect for the person who allows 
him to get away with it. 

This is not a plea for a “get 
tough” policy, but rather for a 
Corps-wide return to uniformity. 
Keep the man informed, take care 
of his problems quickly, instill pride 
in him, give him some reasonable 
assurance of fair treatment and that 
man will ship over. US # MC 
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AND MEN 


By LtCol J. J. Wade, Jr. 


Are we hanging on to our mortars for sentimental reasons? 


@ IF THE SEVERAL REQUISITES FOR 
success in amphibious attack were 
condensed to a single criterion, the 
most appropriate standard would be 
economy — not a penny-wise frugal- 
ity, but an optimum provision of 
adequate resources. Availability of 
amphibious shipping dictates that 
the landing force consist solely of 
mandatory elements. There can be 
no duplication of effort with respect 
to men or materiel, nor to opera- 
tional or logistical functions. 

The Marine Corps has recently 
combed its tables of organization to 
achieve maximum economy of man- 
power, stripping down wherever 
possible, and logistic and_ service 
units have been overhauled with a 
view toward ensuring adequate sup- 
port for combat elements. 

The Marine Corps’ weapons sys- 
tem remains to be measured by the 
yardstick of economy. Does it pre- 
clude any duplication of effort 
among organic and supporting arms? 
Is it capable of utmost flexibility, 
through maneuverability of fire and 
the capacity for centralized control, 
when battlefield conditions so dic- 
tate? Does it permit a tactical com- 
mander to handle the minimum 
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number of subordinate elements — 
and without the necessity for intro- 
ducing intermediate echelons for 
control? Does it lend itself to sim- 
plification of logistics for assault 
unit commanders? 

Examination indicates the sizable 
mortar structure of the infantry 
regiment may be a suitable element 
for measurement by the economy 
yardstick. The 569 officers and men 
specifically designated as mortar per- 
sonnel constitute 15 percent of the 
regiment’s strength. 

In terms of sheer manpower, how 
could a regimental commander most 
profitably employ these 569 person- 
nel? Their continued employment 
as mortarmen must, of course, be 
considered. Hypothetically, however, 
he might organize a fourth infantry 
battalion at two-thirds strength with- 
out further augmentation. Or he 
might add one rifle company, at 90 
percent strength, to each battalion. 
He could augment each rifle platoon 
with a fourth squad and still have 
upward of 200 personnel capable of 
manning additional anti-tank weap- 
ons. Their employment must ulti- 
mately be determined by the relative 
value of the infantry mortar. 


There exists the possibility of 
duplication of effort which stems 
principally from the mortar’s indi- 
rect method of fire. Observers from 
60mm, 8lmm and 4.2-inch mortar 
units search for targets in areas cov- 
ered by forward observers from di- 
rect support artillery battalions. Such 
overlapping of observation is obvi- 
ously uneconomical. It cannot be 
denied that an advantage lies in 
having the maximum number of 
observers scan possible trouble spots. 
Yet when two observers seek the best 
vantage point within the relatively 
limited confines of the company 
zone, survey the same hostile activity 
with a common field of observation 
and finally call (probably simultane- 
ously) for attack by indirect-fire 
weapons, there exists a manifest du- 
plication of effort. If there be suff- 
cient difference in effect on the tar- 
get between mortar fire and artillery 
fire, a single observer party with 
dual communications should _ be 
capable of immediate selection of 
weapon and accomplishment of the 
fire mission. 

Might not such a trained observer, 
doubling in mortars and artillery, 
be on occasion hard pressed to de- 
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cide the better weapon? It the target 
were beyond mortar range he would 
have no problem. Within the lim- 
ited range of the mortar, however, 
he would be forced to consider the 
similarity in type of projectiles in 
fuze action, as well as in effect on 
the target. He could attack a soft 
target in the open with either weap- 
on. His first choice for a target in 
the defilade of a reverse slope would 
probably be the mortar, unless he 
were familiar with the technique of 
high-angle artillery fire. Being 
trained in this respect, however, he 
is aware that the elevation of the 
artillery piece beyond 45 degrees 
transforms it immediately into a 
long-range mortar without interfer- 
ing with its capacity for mass con- 
centration of firepower. 

This plight of the forward ob- 
server suggests that a two-fold dupli- 
cation exists — first, in forward ob- 
servation parties, and second, in ef- 
fect on the target. A study of trajec- 
tory diagrams discloses that there is 
no conceivable mortar target which 
cannot be reached by all present 
Fleet Marine Force artillery-cannon 


(with the sole exception of the Class 
IV 75mm pack howitzer, which lacks 
the capability of firing at high 
angle). 

The observer's dilemma does not 
seem incapable of solution to his 
practical mind. He realizes his sup- 
ported infantry is chronically short 
of trucks. He knows that each round 
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of mortar ammunition is accom- 
panied by far more sweat en route 
to the pit than a tenfold quantity 
of artillery rounds. A basic humani- 
tarian instinct will tip the balance 
in favor of field artillery. 

Besides these indications of dupli- 
cation of effort, how does the infan- 
try mortar measure up in terms of 
remaining indices of the economy 
yardstick? 

It is perhaps unfair to judge the 
mortar in terms of flexibility. A 
given mortar, or mortar section, can 
maneuver its fire freely within its 
range capability. Only within the 
artillery-type organization of the 
regimental 4.2-inch mortars, how- 
ever, can mortar fires be massed to 
a limited extent, or maneuvered in 
such mass concentration under a 
centralized fire direction center. No 
advantage would accrue from aug- 
mentation of 60mm or 81mm mor- 
tar elements by technical personnel 
and equipment, since their inherent 
range limitations preclude effective 
massing of fire while in normal com- 
bat disposition. Hence, in terms of 
flexibility only the 4.2-inch mortar 





appears to have an economical ca- 
pacity for massed and mutual sup- 
port. 

At each echelon within the infan- 
try, from rifle company to regiment, 
the commander has a direct concern 
with the health, welfare, state of 
training, supply and communication, 
as well as every combat activity of 





his mortar units. Being the only 
indirect fire weapon in the infantry 
family, his mortars breed peculiar 
problems which have nothing in 
common with those of his remaining 
elements. Whether in training or in 
the heat of combat, he faces two in- 
escapable facts—he will be perpetu- 
ally short of time, and he must dole 
out a fixed portion of what he has to 
his mortars. 

How would the logistician wield 
the economy yardstick? The back. 
breaking problems of ammunition 
supply do not stop at the Class V 
dump at which the mortar personnel 
load their vests and hand carts. A 
vast host of supply and service per- 
sonnel must ensure perpetuation of 
“impetus from rear to front.” Mor- 
tars account for a fair share of the 
communication equipment within 
the regiment, as well as for the re- 
lated logistical problems. 

In sum, the mortar fails to reveal 
itself as a paragon of economy. It 
must be borne in mind that the 
question of desirability is a second- 
ary consideration. In today’s mili- 
tant austerity, the Marine Corps 
faces the problem of identifying 
those organic elements which are 
least economical in the execution of 
its primary amphibious mission. As 
new and radically different weapons 
become acceptable, those which have 
been so identified will be the most 
likely to be retired from the system. 

The history of the mortar sheds 
some additional light on its current 
value. Among the earliest identif- 
able weapons of this type was the 
Coehorn mortar, employed in 18th 
century siege operations. After lying 
dormant for 200 years, the mortar 
re-appeared in World War I, first in 
the form of the German Krupp 
Minenwerfer, and later in the Brit- 
ish Stokes trench mortar. Thus, a 
war of position, with both forces 
well entrenched, gave rise to the re- 
birth of the weapon. 

The inadequacy of World War | 
field artillery fostered the acceptance 
of the mortar during that period. 
The fire of a single battery could be 
adjusted on a target of opportunity 
by the battery commander, employ- 
ing devious rules of thumb as well 
as complicated mathematical proce- 
dures. Communication, observation 
and liaison with supported infantry 
were rudimentary at best. Such 
shortcomings precluded any atten pt 
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iv inaneuver massed fires of batteries 
or battalions, a process perfected 
within the framework of the central- 
ized fire direction technique of 
World War II. 

Supporting fires in the attack were 
planned and executed with the rigid- 
ity of a railroad timetable. Once 
under way, the rolling barrage 
moved on an inexorable schedule. 
The rate of progress of assault infan- 
try was geared to the successive lift- 
ing of the curtain of fire. More often 
than not, infantry watched their in- 
flexible supporting fires move be- 
yond effective range while they were 
pinned down. It is understandable 
that they developed a reliance on 
their organic mortars to overcome 
the deficiencies in their awkward 
artillery support. 

The direct support artillery weap- 
on itself left much to be desired. 
The venerable “French 75” was a 
high velocity, flat-trajectory gun, 
possessing none of the advantages of 
today’s light howitzer. Troops in 
trenches were relatively immune to 
its low-angle fire. The murderous 
air burst of today above open em- 
placements was then unknown. The 
closesi approach was the shrapnel 
proj tile, a container filled with 
meta’ balls which were expelled 
forw d by a base charge which was 
Im toon activated by a time fuze. 
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The major difficulty was the fact 
that the shrapnel, together with the 
shell, continued along the original 
flat trajectory. Vertical effect or side 
spray, which might reach down into 
uncovered trenches, was totally lack- 
ing. 

It is little cause for wonder then, 
that both forces resurrected the long 
forgotten mortar as a means of lob- 
bing effective fire into enemy em- 
placements. It was precisely this situ- 
ation which led to its World War I 
title of ‘trench mortar.” 

The mortar has tenaciousWy clung 
to this position of specialized popu- 
larity through 35 years of advances 
in the field of supporting arms. 
Aviation has come of age as a close 
support weapon. The development 
transition of field artillery has been 
less spectacular, but no less effective. 
Provision of a fire direction center 
in each artillery echelon permits the 
massing of fire of every cannon in 
the landing force on lucrative tar- 
gets of opportunity. Range and zone 
of fire have been significantly in- 
creased for each type of artillery 
liaison teams, and nine forward ob- 
server teams are available for assign- 
ment to each supported infantry 
regiment. Artillery can now effec- 
tively attack the prime mortar target 
(personnel in defilade) by high angle 
fire, or by conventional trajectory 
weapons employing VT fuze. 

The post-World War II establish- 
ment of an effective fire support co- 
ordination center in major landing 
force echelons, together with related 
supporting arms centers within in- 
fantry regiments and battalions, has 
markedly reduced the justification 
for organic indirect fire weapons 
within supported units. The infan- 
try commander now has a choice of 
assigning a fire mission to his fire 
support co-ordinator or to his mortar 
officer. If the target lies within mor- 
tar range he will, in all probability, 
hesitate to assign it to those mortars 
unless ammunition is on the posi- 
tion in plentiful supply. That, in 
effect, is a summary of doctrine by 
which the fire support co-ordinator 
would be guided if the decision 
were passed to him for resolution. 
Such lack of definitive guidance is 
evidence of the duplication of target 
effect between mortars and support- 
ing weapons. 

Today's infantry commander 
would undoubtedly be most reluc- 


































































tant to concur in this cold-blooded 
analysis of one of his primary weap- 
ons. His reluctance would probably 
be based on his dependence on the 
mortars as his ace in the hole should 
he not receive adequate artillery 
support. The means are available, 
however, to ensure proper and sub» 
cient supporting fire within the 
landing force. From the moment the 
105mm howitzer unit is assigned in 
direct support of an infantry regi- 
ment, requests for fire from infantry 
commanders assume automatic prior- 
ity over those irom any other source, 
except as authorized by the division 
commander. Such exceptions are 
specified only in unusual circum- 
stances. 

What effect would an economical 
reduction of mortars have on the in- 
fantry commander? To ensure ade- 
quate and continuous fire support, 
he would necessarily exploit the full 
capabilities of his artillery liaison 
officers and forward observers. The 
infantryman who has properly util- 
ized them in the past is the man who 
would miss his mortars the least. 

Without mortars, his ammunition 
resupply problem would be greatly 
simplified. He would deal with a 
lesser number of subordinates in the 


lts malfunctions are hidden 
in the confusion of battle 











preparation and issuance of orders. 
Communication difficulties would be 
curtailed. Planning of supporting 
fires would be more readily accom- 
plished in absence of the necessity 
for co-ordination with the problem- 
atical mortars. He would certainly 
not be hard pressed to find profit- 
able employment for the resultant 
manpower saving. 
The infantry 


commander’s de- 


ress made by the Marine Corps in 
strengthening this weak link in the 
direct support artillery chain. He 
explains his thesis that the new 
LVTH-6 must be considered as self- 
propelled amphibious artillery by 
virtue of increased speed, mechani- 
cal reliability and improved gun 
capability. 

The ultimate result will be that 
the forward observer and artillery 
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pendence on his mortars in the early 
critical stages of an amphibious op- 
eration has not been without a 
sound basis. Throughout World 
War II, it was evident that artillery 
was most impotent in the period 
when assaulting infantry elements 
suffered the most dire need for it. 
(During establishment of that cru- 
cial toe-hold on a hostile shore.) 
Artillery liaison parties and forward 
observers would have accompanied 
infantry in their slow and costly 
progress inland. Meanwhile gun 
crews cursed and inched their un- 
wieldy howitzers into landing craft, 
or impatiently sweated it out beyond 
the line of departure, unproductive- 
ly waiting, “on call.” 

Mortars closed the breach within 
the limitations imposed by the un- 
certainty of their own ammunition 
supply. They did provide indirect 
fire on targets protected from other 
infantry weapons, or on those in- 
accessible to aircraft or fire support 
ships. 

LtCol Victor J. Croizat’s Am- 
phibian with a Future, in the Feb- 
ruary 1953 Gazette, discloses prog- 
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liaison wire lines will not terminate 
with an expectant but ineffectual 
firing battery guide at the beach. 
Rather, these communications will 
be capable of linking first-wave artil- 
lery elements, in position and ready 
to fire, with assault infantry imme- 
diately upon reorganization after 
their dismounting from LVT per- 
sonnel carriers. Thus, the infantry- 
artillery team will arrive as a com- 
bat-ready unit. 

This significant stride toward as- 
surance of immediate, effective and 
continuous artillery support further 
emphasizes the fact that the infantry 
mortar is superfluous in the normal 
amphibious mission of the Marine 
Corps. 

It may well be argued that an 
amphibious assault on a limited ob- 
jective may sustain the requirement 
for mortars. The minimum range of 
direct support artillery exceeds that 
of the mortar. In operations of nor- 
mal extent and breadth, the problem 
is insignificant, since artillery may 
be emplaced sufficiently far in rear 
of assault elements to ensure that all 
close support fires will fall beyond 








the minimum range line. In con. 
trast, the smaller objective precludes 
such rearward emplacement of ar. 
tillery. 

The problem is not incapable of 
solution. Nor does a feasible solu. 
tion dictate perpetuation of the in- 
fantry commander’s mortar burden, 
The mechanical and technical de- 
tails were largely resolved some years 
ago when the 8lmm mortar was 





The “105” lies | 


mounted on the M32 series tank re- 
covery vehicle. 

With a modicum of engineering, 
the barrel assembly and standard of 
the 4.2-inch mortar could be readily 
adapted to mounting on the upper 
surface of the opened ramp of the 
LVTH-6, without interfering with 
the functioning of its normal arma- 
ment. In the interval after cessation 
of the LVTH-6 role of direct fire, 
and prior to infantry’s gaining the 
ground equivalent to 105mm mini- 
mum range, the armored amphibian 
crew could man the 4.2-inch mortar. 
Fire missions needed by infantry 
would be adjusted by direct support 
artillery observers through the 
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LVTH-6 fire direction center. With 
the resultant guarantee of early as 
well as continuous artillery support, 
the infantryman’s desperate grip on 


his organic mortar would tend to 


relax. 

The mortar has long taken under- 
standable refuge from the cold and 
remorseless light of fact. Those 
Marines who recite first-hand, or 
sometimes third-hand, reports of 





Mes both jobs 
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outstanding feats of mortar gunnery 
are prone to dismiss too lightly the 
evidence of that weapon's treachery. 
Duly recorded over the years have 
been the numerous reports of mal- 
functions of mortars in training 
exercises employing live ammuni- 
tion. Punctuating these ample vol- 
umes are those incidents which have 
resulted in death or serious injury. 
It must be surmised that mortar 
malfunctions increase proportion- 
ally in combat, although they tend 


of battle. 

An examination of malfunction 
reports covering a 30-day period in 
On) 3) 

1951 \llustrates the lack of depend- 
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ability of the 8lmm mortar. The 
2d Marine Division reported on 13 
June that six rounds impacted 200 
to 500 yards short while executing 
a fire mission at a range of 2,000 
yards. Eight days later, the 2d Ma- 
rine Division reported that two or 
three rounds fell short while firing 
at 1,100 yards range. 

In a subsequent test of this par- 
ticular lot of 81mm ammunition, 19 
of 106 rounds fired proved grossly 
erratic. On 10 July, the Training 
and Replacement Command, Camp 
Pendleton, reported a premature 
burst 20 feet above the muzzle. On 
12 July, the 2d Marine Division 
reported five rounds which fell from 
200 to 500 yards short of the com- 
puted range of 2,000 yards. 

It must be admitted that this 30- 
day period was not chosen at ran- 
dom. Although not typical, it points 
up the necessity for examination of 
the trust which has been habitually 
placed in the mortar. 

Logical humanitarian reasons 
prompted the immediate ban im- 
posed by the Marine Corps on over- 





support artillery, it surpasses justifi- 
cation. 

The mortar, is well as its projec- 
tile, possesses inherent ballistic defi- 
ciencies. —The mortarman who car- 
ried an 81mm tube in his struggle to 
the top of a Korean ridge would 
affirm that it was sturdy, stout and 
uncomfortably rigid. Yet the forces 
incident to firing yield a measurable 
and inconsistent whip in the tube. 
The fact that he could carry it at 
all results from the compromise be- 
tween requisite ballistic rigidity and 
portability. 

The relatively loose fit of 60mm 
and 81mm projectiles in the smooth 
bore causes an inequitable distribu- 
tion of force. In the absence of 
rifling and a rotating band there can 
be no effective seal of propelling gas. 
Since gravity forces the shell to the 
lower side of the tube, at ignition 
the escaping gas cannot flow around 
the shell in a balanced stream. In- 





... flat-trajectory fire only 


head fire by 81mm and 60mm mor- 
tars in training exercises. The fact 
remains that the mortar is still ca- 
pable of causing unjustifiable casual- 
ties to friendly elements in combat. 
Risk is an inseparable component of 
battle. When that risk, however, is 
augmented by an _ uneconomical 
weapon which must be considered 
superfluous in the presence of direct 


stead, its tendency is to continue to 
keep the shell off center. 

After the interaction of tube whip 
and off-center travel has initiated 
yaw in the projectile, the dissipation 
of propelling gas, still unequalized 
through lack of an effective seal, 
yields a final unpredictable thrust at 
the fins as they clear the muzzle. An 
experienced mortar gunner with 20- 
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20 vision will recall the erratic Hight 
of shells on which these unbalanced 
forces have failed to accomplish mu- 
tual cancellation. 

The 4.2-inch mortar obviously 
does not share ali these deficiencies 
with its smooth-bore counterparts. 
The heavier tube is less flexible. 
The rifling itself tends to add a 
measure of rigidity. The rotating 
band provides an effective gas seal. 
The absence of fins negates the third 
deficiency of the lighter weapons. 

The inevitable transition from 
weapon to counter-measure has con- 
sumed more than 30 years in over- 
taking the World War I mortar. 
Heretofore that mortar has _ been 
relatively immune to detection. By 
judicious exploitation of defilade, 
even in close proximity to hostile 
elements, it has succeeded in remain- 
ing elusive. Its relatively low muzzle 
blast has not simplified the problem 
of location by sound or flash ranging 
methods. 

The advent of the counter-mortar 
radar, however, will profoundly 
alter the mortar’s current advantage. 
The lobbing trajectory of the low- 
velocity shell is a prime target for 
such an electronic device. The trace 
of its high arc will point out the 
mortar position to the operator al- 
most as vividly as a rainbow. Such 
radar application will tend to ter- 
minate, through accelerated combat 
attrition, the borrowed time on 
which the mortar has prolonged its 
existence. Since the logical counter- 
weapon is now at hand, an orderly 
plan for voluntary disposal might 
well prove preferable to the alterna- 
tive prospect of having them sys- 
tematically blown off the beach- 
head by electronically controlled 
counterfire. 

In recapitulation of the foregoing 
analysis, factual examination indi- 
cates the infantry mortar possesses 
critical shortcomings. It is an uneco- 
nomical appendage to assault ele- 
ments. It has proven itself a treach- 
erous tool in training as well as in 

combat. It has been engineered on 
a ballistically unsound basis. Its life 
expectancy in combat is subject to 
drastic curtailment in the foresee- 
able future. 

The infantryman’s regard for his 
mortars would make their abandon- 
ment no less difficult than the artil- 
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leryman’s loss in 1945 of his revered 
75mm pack howitzer. Veterans of 
the bloody defense of Edson’s Ridge 
on Guadalcanal will bear witness 
that no other supporting weapon 
nas ever been able to match it in 
terms of rapidity of fire, accuracy 
and literal close support. The fact 
that the pack howitzer is still re- 
tained in Class IV status for possible 
employment in special operations 
may provide a reasonable precedent 
for future application to mortars. 
Their assignment to Class IV sup- 
plies would assure their availability 
for training or operational use when 
required. 

The net saving resulting from 
such transfer would amount to a 
total of 1,707 personnel in the Ma- 
rine division. 

If a gradual transition toward the 
goal of economy would appear more 
desirable, the 60mm mortar alone 
might be transferred to Class IV 
status, with a saving of 540 person- 
nel. Should such a trial indicate the 
wisdom of further reduction, a sub- 
sequent saving of 747 personnel 
could be realized upon assignment 
of the 8Ilmm to Class IV. 

An obvious compromise suggests 
itself on the occasion of the 8lmm 
transfer. The 4.2-inch mortar com- 
pany might well be increased from 
two to three platoons. Greater flex- 
ibility would be insured in that all 
4.2-inch mortars could function with 
field artillery technique of central- 
ized fire direction, or, at the discre- 
tion of the regimental commander, 
one platoon might be attached to 
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can track the 
shell’s flight 


each infantry battalion in a rapidly 
moving situation. 

The decision concerning reten- 
tion or retirement of the mortar can 
only be approached in a completely 
objective manner. It must be exam- 
ined with a sharply critical eye on 
its own efficacy as well as its relation 
to other supporting weapons. The 
only valid units of measure on the 
economy yardstick are the mortar’s 
own intrinsic merits. 

In the absence of such an objec. 
tive approach, sentiment is likely to 
overrule economy as the measure of 
value. Sentiment played a most im- 
portant role in the uncertain tran- 
sition to the M1 rifle at the outset of 
World War II. Despite conclusive 
evidence of the serviceability of the 
Garand, the Marine Corps was hesi- 
tant to relinquish its beloved Spring: 
field. No such maudlin view affected 
the decision to eliminate the rela- 
tively short-lived caliber .30 carbine 
from the Fleet Marine Force after it 
failed to withstand the rigors of 
combat in Korea. It would appear 
that the older the weapon, the 
ereater is the inertia of sentimental 
regard in which it basks. 

The mortar question can be re 
solved only on the basis of irrefut- 
able facts. It is potent but uneco- 
nomical. It is portable but ballis- 
tically deficient. It enjoys an aura of 
high esteem despite its recorded 
years of treacherous malfunction. 
Its future is at the mercy of its «lec 
tronic counter-weapon and the solu- 
tion is but a matter of identification 
—‘friend or foe?” Us # MC 
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KOREA: 


Navy Cross 

2dLt Philip J. Burr, SSgt William B. 
Chain, Jr., 2dLt David L. Hyde, Pfc Francis 
R. Thomas, Jr., TSgt Wilmot H. Wolf. 


Silver Star 

2dLt John L. Babson, Jr., Sgt Edwin H. 
Breaux, Cpl Francis A. Brennan, 2dLt 
Donald C. Colburn, Pfc Billy R. Cullum, 
Capt Stanley D. Curyea, Cpl Marvin J. 
Dennis, SSgt Antone J. Dias, Pvt Melvin 
P. Gamache, Capt Harold Z. Gray, Capt 
Malcolm A. Hill, Cpl Charles R. Hyde, Pfc 
Edward F. Lamers, Pfc Charles W. Lee, 
Sgt Page L. Keith, Pfc Henry J. Magolan, 
Pfc Oliver G. Martinez. 

WO Sandy L. McLeod, Cpl Richard L. 
Mechanic, 2dLt Ernest O. Northcutt, Jr., 
Pfc William Perry, Pfc Leroy T. Pope, 
Capt Edgar F. Remington, Cpl Lewis M. 
Sims, Pfc Kenneth L. Thompson, Pfc 
William C. Verner, Pfc Eugene F. Voss, 
MSgt Richard R. Vottero, Capt Charles M. 
Wallace, Jr., Cpl William L. Warner, Capt 
Alexander Watson, Cpl Donald P. Willett, 
Pfc Clifford L. Young (2d), SSgt Dushan J. 
Zobenica. 


Legion of Merit 


LtCol William E. Abblitt, Col Owen A. 
Chambers, Maj Ardell Ebel, LtCol Earl W. 
Gardner, LtCol Louis C. Griffin, LtCol 
Richard M. Huizenga, LtCol Henry G. 
Lawrence, Jr., LtCol Frank A. Long, Col 
James E. Mills, Col Wallace N. Nelson, 
LtCol Jonas M. Platt, Maj Thomas L. 
Randall, LtCol Alvin §. Sanders, Capt 
Wilbur F. Simlik. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 

Maj Gordon L. Allen (4th), Maj Thomas 
E. Archer, IstLt Karl Aron, LtCol George 
C. Axtell, Jr. (2d), 2dLt Jesse “F” Baird, 
2dLt Charles E. Baker, IstLt Leonard C. 
Balcom, Capt Robert O. Barnum, LtCol 
Walter R. Bartosh (3d), Maj John D. Beck, 
LtCol Graham H. Benson (2d), Maj Paul 
F” Bent, LtCol John B. Berteling (2d), 
Capt William Biehl, Jr.. Capt Henry F. 
Brandon, Maj Richard L. Braun (6th), 
IstLt William Q. Brothers, IstLt Vance E. 
Brown. 

Capt Joseph E. Burns, Capt Roy R. But- 
ler, Jr., (2d), Capt Eugene D. Cameron (3d), 
Capt Nephi C. Christensen, Capt William 
B. Clem, LtCol Stoddard G. Cortelyou, 
IstLt Thomas H. Davis, HI, LtCol James 
K. Dill (4th), Capt John H. Doering, Jr., 
Capt James G. Dusenbury, Capt Karl W. 
Eschle, \!Set Ivan F. Evans, IstLt Irwin 
Feher, (apt Dail D. Fine, Maj James G. 
Fox (3d 
Capt 'cank B. Francis, Capt William D. 
Fries, M_ Donald J. Gehri (2d), Maj Fred 
J. Gilh 2d), Maj. James B. Graves (2d), 
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Capt Carlton M. Green (3d), Capt Robert 
D. Green, Capt John S. Grosh, 2dLt Lewis 
C. Habash, Maj Norman “L” Hamm, IstLt 
Robert D. Hatch, IstLt John F. Heiland, 
Capt Jerry N. Hendershot, IstLt Thomas 
P. Hensler, Jr., 2dLt Charles E. Hollaway, 
Jr., Maj Marvin K. Hollenbeck (3d). 

Capt Ward L. Hooper, IstLt Paul R. 
Hunter, Capt Thomas D. Ireland, Capt 
James D. Ireland, Maj “H” L. Jacobi (3d), 
Capt Eugene N. James (2d), LtCol Winston 
E. Jewson (2d), Capt Morris L. Johnson (3d), 
IstLt Timothy J. Keane, Jr. (2d), Capt 
Thomas R. Kelly, Capt Robert King, Jr. 
(2d), 2dLt William G. Langley, Maj Robert 
C. Lehnert (2d), IstLt Frank L. Leister. 
Capt Thomas M. Lewis. 

LtCol John B. Maas, Jr., Capt Walter 
Maik, IstLt Paul A. Manning, Capt Lee 
E. McQuay, LtCol Bernard McShane, Maj 
George C. Morris, 2dLt Charles C. Newmark, 
2dLt Reynold M. Olson, Capt James H. 
Parciarelli, Maj Mervin B. Porter (4th), 
IstLt Robert S. Raisch (2d), Maj George O. 
Ross, Maj Thomas “J” Ross (5th), Capt 
Arthur O. Schmagel, MSgt James N. Scott, 
Capt George E. Smith, Capt Richard J. 
Smith, Maj Robert T. Thorpe, Capt Lyle 
V. Tope (2d), Capt Edward G. Usher, Jr., 
Capt Dale L. Ward, Capt Robert D. Wood- 
bury. 


Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


2dLt Robert L. Blalack, Maj James L. 
Cooper. 


Bronze Star 

LtCol Bruno J. Andruska, Maj James A. 
Apffel, Jr., IstLt Robert A. Applewhite, Capt 
Henry N. Armstrong, Pfc James H. Ball, 
Capt Donald R. Bashore, LtCol John B. 
Berteling (2d), Pfc James D. Bishop, MSgt 
Elmer J. Bouher, Jr., IstLt William A. 
Bridge, Pfc Victor D. Burt, LtCol Wayne 
M. Cargill, IstLt Robert L. Christian, Jr., 
2dLt John W. Clabaugh, Jr., Pfc Herman 
M. Coates. 

Pfc John J. Comp, Capt Ralph B. Cross- 
man, Pfc Billy R. Cullum, SSgt George R. 
DeCelis, Sgt Guy DeWolf, Maj Sloan M. 
Diaz, Sgt James E. Diffenbacher, Cpl Eli 
DiBiase, Maj Robert L. Dominick, Sgt 
Chester J. Dragon, SSgt John P. Driver, Pfc 
Kermit R. Ebling, MSgt Douglas W. 
Edmondson, Capt Tyler D. Evans, Col 
Edwin C. Ferguson, Pfc Rudolph R. 
Gutierrez. 

Col Loren E. Haffner (2d), SSgt John W. 
Hudzietz, Capt Clyde W. Hunter, Capt Ray 
N. Joens, Cpl Bernice Johnson, Cpl Charles 
O. Jones, SSgt Wilbur L. Jones, Pfc Teddy 
P. Kellems, IstLt Robert A. Kimbrough, 
III, Capt Casimir C. Ksycewski, TSgt Ran- 
dall Lawler, IstLt John J. Lister, Pfc 
Sammie Locash. SSgt Stanley W. Main, 
Capt Dan L. Mills. 


WARDS 


Maj Kenneth B. Nelson, Cpl Joseph J. 
Ott, 2dLt Wayne G. Palmer, Cpl Donald 
H. Paquet, Maj Tom S. Parker, Sgt Olen 
Parker, Sgt Gregory L. Pearson, 2dLt Eric 
T. Pederson, Pfc Wayne A. Peters, Sgt 
Robert J. Phelan, Sgt James R. Ping, Pfc 
James D. Pinkerton, Cpl Louis P. Plagakis, 
LtCol Albert H. Potter. 

LtCol Spencer H. Pratt, LtCo! Daniel S. 
Pregnall, Pfc Jake T. Ragan, IstLt Ray- 
mond R. Rall, Jr., Cpl Robert E. Reigle, 
LtCol John N. Rentz, Pfc Hector E. Reyes- 
Cardona, Capt Paul R. Richardson, LtCol 
Russell R. Riley, TSgt Salvatore S. Roberto, 
SSgt Archie L. Robinson, 2dLt Daniel F. 
Rogers, Pfc James W. Rogers, TSgt Charles 
P. Romero, Sgt Billy L. Rose, LtCol Carlo 
A. Rovetta, 2dLt Edgar O. R. Sadler. 

Maj Marshall Salvaggio, Capt Adolph G. 
Schwenk, Capt Paul W. Seabaugh, IstLt 
Karle F. Seydel, 2dLt Robert T. Shafer, 
IstLt Paul E. Shea, Pfc Raymond. J. Sim- 
mers, Capt Albert C. Sims, Cp] Morton M. 
Sirota, Maj Jack R. Sloan, Capt James A. 
Sloan, Cpl Donald A. Sloan, Pfc James L. 
Sloan, Cpl Charles E. Skinner, Maj Richard 
B. Smith, 2dLt Thomas C. Smith, TSgt 
Frank R. Smith, Cp! Benjamin Smith, Jr., 
Col Eustace R. Smoak. 

Cpl James W. Solomon, Sgt John T. 
Songer, TSgt William D. Sproule, Cpl Jan 
Stachowicz, Pfc Robert T. Stahl, 2dLt John 
H. Stapleton, 2dLt. Thomas D. Stephens, 
Maj Clyde S. Stewart, Capt Howard D. 
Stewart, Cpl Asa PD. Stidger, Sgt Lester D. 
Stoltzfus, Maj Wilford L. Stone, Pfc Doyle 
W. Stout, MSgt “A” “W” Stuckey, Maj 
Walter E. Stuenkel, Pfc George C. Stydu- 
har, Maj John B. Sullivan (2d), IstLt 
Walter R. Swindells, Cpl Caesar Sylvester. 

Sgt Bobby A. Templeton, SSgt Robert J. 
Thornton, Pfe Arnold R. Tobias, Cpl 
Charles E. Tobola, TSgt Robert L. Towery, 
IstLt Richard G. Troy, Maj Thomas T. 
Tulipane, SSgt Keith Tullos, Maj Robert 
H. Twisdale, IstLt David M. Twomey, Sgt 
James L. Van Gundy, HI. 
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Though they spoke another tongue, our basic 


principles of instruction proved valid and we found... 


LANGUAGE NO BARRIER 








| @ ‘“FouLeED UP LIKE A CHINESE FIRE 

| drill” is an expression familiar to 

| many Marines—but just how fouled 

' yp is a Chinese fire drill? How do 
we know that the Chinese are not 
capable of executing smooth, effi- 
cient drills for any emergency, and 
are we sure that their military tactics 
are not the equal of, or better than 
ours? 

These were a few of the questions 
that officer-members of the Troop 
Training Team, Amphibious Group 
Western Pacific were asking each 
other early in 1952 when they were 
given the mission of training the 
Chinese Nationalist Marine Corps. 

Was the analogy to be drawn 
“fouled up like Chinese amphibious 
warfare,” or would it be possible to 
teach Chinese Marines the compli- 
cated details of an amphibious land- 
ing? 

Our first step was to re-write lec- 
tures which had originally been 
made up to instruct U. S. Marine 
and Army regimental combat teams, 
and here we were stymied a bit by 
the time element. A glossary, for 
instance, was essential to teaching 
our theories and tactics to Chinese 
troops, but we didn’t have time to 
complete one before our first period 
of instruction began. As a result, 
our earlier lectures were hampered 
by misunderstandings. 

For some of the terminology the 
simple approach in translating was 
best, in other cases the simple ap- 
proach got us in trouble. For exam- 
ple, in searching for a word to desig- 
nate our DUKW, one _ interpreter 
did fairly well by coming up with a 
phrase which meant “sea-going 
truck.” Another solved it by mere- 
ly saying “DUKW.” The third, how- 
ever, hit upon “Ya-tzu” which is the 
Chinese word for duck — the barn- 
yard variety. 

In another case we heard inter- 
preters talking about something 
which came out in English as “free 
boat.” Well, there are such things 
as free boats in an amphibious land- 
Ing but in this instance we traced 
the interpretation back from “free 
boat” to “freedom boat” to “Liberty 
Ship” (o “AKA” — quite a different 
meaning had been intended. 

The interpreters themselves were 
of varying abilities. Some had no 
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military background, others had dif- 
ficulty with English and some, it 
turned out, spoke dialects their own 
countrymen couldn’t understand. 
We ran into all varieties of prob- 
lems, but after rehearsal of the ma- 
terial most of our interpreters did 
very well. It took patience and prac- 
tice, but the success of our mission 
rested on the grasp an interpreter 
could obtain of our material. 

Handouts which outlined the lec- 
tures were employed to great advan- 
tage. It -was necessary to write them 
in English, translate them and check 
them. Translation, it was found, 
was an entirely different problem 
from that of interpretation. A large 
number of translators was needed 
and their work had to be revised 
and standardized. This necessi- 
tated the appointment of a transla- 
tor-in-chief with a military back- 
ground, and it constituted a bottle- 
neck which had not been antici- 
pated during the planning stage of 
our course. 

We had been worried about class- 
room facilities but we needn’t have 
been. The classrooms were newly 
built and each student turned up 
with a tidy bamboo stool and a 
writing board with an envelope at- 
tached for holding maps and hand- 
outs. A speaker’s rostrum graced 
the front of each room and it was 


shared by the instructor and the in- 
terpreter during the lecture periods. 
In the actual instruction we used 
every trick in the book. It was 
readily apparent in this case, as in 
all military instruction, that the 
subjects could be put across better 
by the use of visual aids, charts, 
moving pictures and demonstrations 
rather than by bare, unsupported 
lectures. In teaching a group of 
Chinese, this concept of instruction 
was even more important than in 
our own instruction at home, since 
the students had to wait through a 
presentation of an idea in English 
before hearing the Chinese version. 
The interpreters were quite a help 
in that their ideas of interpretation 
did not stop with the spoken word. 
They responded to an animated, ex- 
pressive lecturer and would subcon- 
sciously mimic the teacher. It was a 
great aid, as it helped the students 
in understanding the presentation. 
The sand table demonstration of 
an amphibious landing was received 
with great enthusiasm and it played 
to standing-room-only crowds. It 
was presented at night under lights 
and was made even more dramatic 
by the use of well-coordinated sound 
effects. It created such a sensation 
we found it necessary to request ad- 
ditional MPs to keep the kids out. 


Lectures: visual aids helped when words failed 


















The English version was given 
first because it was necessary for our 
Marines to understand their cues for 
operating the models and detonat- 
ing the electrical squibs. We had 
many requests for repeat perform- 
ances and it was hard to decide 
whether the sand table demonstra- 
tion should come first in the course 
as an introduction to amphibious 
warfare, or whether it should come 
later to aid in clearing up details 
and summarizing instruction. 

The Chinese love a play or a 
drama and they constitute some of 
the world’s most enthusiastic motion 
picture fans. Accordingly, we felt 
that some of our instruction should 
be conveyed through this medium. 
The plays and films available were 
in English, of course, and it was 
necessary to translate the dialogue 
and commentary to Chinese. Some 
of the fine points were lost or con- 
fused in the transition but on the 
whole the plays themselves were en- 
tertaining and instructive. At first 
we used students as actors, but later 
discovered that a group of profes- 
sional actors was available. This 
group was hired and we were thus 
able to present all-star dramas on 
logistics, use of supporting arms and 
amphibious operations. 

We possessed good training films 
but it remained up to the instruc- 
tors to adapt them to the class. At 
first we tried running them as they 
came, but later we decided that to 


get full benefit from them we would 
need a Chinese commentary. At- 
tempts were made, after lengthy re- 
hearsals with interpreters, to cut 
sound tape recordings which were 
designed to be synchronized with the 
film. Unfortunately (probably due 
to the varying output of current in 
the electric circuits) we could sel- 
dom get the sound track to synchro- 
nize with the picture. By this time, 
however, our interpreters were fa- 
miliar with their material and so we 
allowed them to deliver a running 
lecture over a public address micro- 
phone at the same time the training 
film was being shown with the sound 
cut out. 

It would have been ideal to have 
been able to reproduce and translate 
all the charts and graphic aids avail- 
able, but time considerations made it 
necessary to screen them and _ use 
only the most important ones. The 
opaque slide projector was used to 
great advantage here since it was 
easier and quicker to prepare than 
a full-sized chart. Translating these 
visual aids from English to Chinese 
required first a translator, then a 
calligrapher or artist. But no great 
difficulties were encountered. A sin 
gle Chinese character represents a 
whole word in English, so our Chi- 
nese charts were often more simple 
than their English counterparts. 

There were times when we got too 
clever for ourselves and our clever- 
ness back-fired. One example was 


“At times we got too clever for ourselves” 


























our preparation of several charts for 
“black light” projection. The occa. 
sion was a presentation on amphibj- 
ous operations and it was given ina 
darkened theater. When the lumi- 
nous lettering suddenly glowed in 
the dark under the impetus of the 
special “black light” the Chinese 
students were taken by surprise. As 
a result the lecture suffered because 
the audience was distracted by the 
method of presentation. 


Practical demonstrations also had 
their day in court. The subject 
of amphibious reconnaissance was 
something new to the Chinese and 
they were very enthusiastic over the 
idea of using rubber boats for a pre. 
landing, amphibious reconnaissance. 
The boats were demonstrated to 
them and, although the students 
were not the swimmers they claimed 
to be, they learned the mechanics of 
handling rubber boats without dif- 
ficulty. 

Field trips and walk-throughs were 
two other devices which we would 
have preferred using more often 
than we did. A walk-through of the 
entire ship-to-shore movement was 
held on a large parade ground and 
it proved to be a big help to the 
troops. Later a CPX was held in 
order to familiarize officers with de- 
tails of control and communications 
within the movement. An exercise 
of this type was essential because the 
Chinese Marine Corps is equipped 
with only limited communication 
facilities and the students were new 
to our techniques. It was of interest 
to learn from a Chinese naval officer 
that his previous amphibious knowl- 
edge and training had been picked 
up from the Japanese. Comparing 
the two systems per se, to say noth- 
ing of results, he allowed as how he 
preferred ours! 

But even after the perfect course 
of instruction has been planned and 
the very best training aids and de- 
vices have been made available, the 
burden of responsibility for the suc 
cess of the individual courses rests 
upon the shoulders of the instructor. 
Ten different teachers will convey 4 
thought or idea in 10 different ways 
but there are always certain princ- 
ples of good instruction to be fol- 
lowed. These facts were made evi- 

dent by observing the results ob- 
tained in instructing the Chinese 
Marine Corps. 
Rehearsal of 


material is a ‘re- 
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requisite to an intelligent presenta- 
tion. Complete familiarity with the 
subject allows the instructor to speak 
extemporaneously and with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. It allows the 
lecturer to meet questions that will 
occur to the students and answer 
them in a way that will focus atten- 
tion on the main parts of the in- 
struction. 

An outline of the lecture is essen- 
tial, and in our case a handout in 
Chinese frequently was prepared to 
allow students to refer to it during 
the lecture and for later study and 
review. 

The familiar precepts in regard to 
stage presence on the part of the in- 
structor were all the more valid in 
our case. While working with a 
Chinese interpreter, distracting 
habits on the part of the speaker, or 
lack of poise on the platform were 
copied by, or conveyed to the inter- 
preter. These bad habits would dis- 
tract the students’ attention while 
the Chinese version of the lecture 
was being given. Instructors had to 
exact high standards of stage pres- 
ence from their Chinese partners, 
many of whom were civilians not 
accustomed to speaking before a 
military audience. 

All good instruction is simple in- 
struction and the teacher working 
through an interpreter must con- 
tinually strive to break down com- 
plex ideas into simple parts. Our 
minds ordinarily run faster than our 
ability to convey ideas orally, and 
great restraint must be applied by 
an enthusiastic teacher who may be- 
come impatient with even good in- 
terpreters. Very often two different 
languages do not have equivalent 
expressions and therefore at times 
an idea cannot be translated accu- 
rately or precisely. It calls for pa- 
tience, understanding and simplicity 


on the part of the teacher. He can-- 


not be a “nit-picker’” and he must 
avoid using complex sentences with 
excessive adjectives, adverbs and de- 
pendent phrases. 

Repetition can serve a purpose 
but it can also kill student interest. 
An instructor should not allow the 
language barrier to cause him to 
undeicstimate the intelligence of his 
foreig:. audience. 

When questions are called for and 


asked in imstructor’s answer should 
be sh rt and simple. In answering 
quest’ ins put to us by the Chinese 
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Reconnaissance: enthusiasm for a new subject 





we attempted to wait for the entire 
question and to understand exactly 
what bothered the student. Some- 
times it was better to permit the in- 
terpreter to answer the question di- 
rectly, but it was always important 
not to wander from the point and 
give a sub-lecture. It is exasperating 
to be told that the lecture has ended 
and then be forced to sit and listen 
to another 20 minutes of lecturing 
during a period which should have 
been devoted to questions and an- 
swers only. 

Analogies must be to the point 
and must be kept in hand. Many 
an instructor can get so tangled up 
in analogies and hypothetical exam- 
ples that he will wander from his 
point and ignore the outline and 
time allocation for his subject. A 
good instructor does not show off 
nor expand on extraneous matter. 
Most questions, it should be remem- 


Demonstrations: the ABCs of the LVTs 





three 


bered, can be answered in 
ways — “Yes,” “No” and “I don’t 
know.” If the answer to a question 
must be translated into a foreign 
language, make certain you don’t 
“foul up the fire drill.” 

Teaching the Chinese Marines 
was a rewarding experience. It was 
a lesson in leadership, understand- 
ing and clear thinking that was in 
itself a profitable experience for the 
men concerned. The conclusions 
are readily apparent. ‘Traditional 
teaching methods were found valid 
and the principles of effective teach- 
ing were made more clear to us. We 
feel that planning and patience on 
the part of instructors combined 
with a most receptive and enthusias- 
tic group of students enabled us to 
teach the principles of amphibious 
warfare to the Chinese Marine Corps 
a corps that may be extremely 
helpful to us some day. US #@ MC 
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Zr interdiction 


Earth-churning and rail-cutting won’t stop the enemy’s supplies. 


Vehicles and rolling stock must be destroyed 
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ty to supply himself. 
ete are those who contend the 
fulness of air interdiction  pro- 
s, but few if any of these have 
that the other means of 
“teolating the combat area ‘be forgot- 
+long-range artillery continues, 
sea lanes are cut and neutralization 
through envelopment is a respected 
maneuver. It is therefore apparent 
| that the disruption of the opposi- 
“tion’s lines of communication re- 
Mains a major consideration, only 
‘the means of accomplishing it is in 
“question. This question arises most 


‘firmly in the Marine Corps where. 


| close air support overwhelms other 
considerations. 

Accepting close air support as a 
tactic of prime importance should 
not (in this acceptance) relegate air 
interdiction to a position of no im- 
portance. To do so would be to ad- 
vance the theory that the battle can 
only be fought on a specified field 
where lines of communication are 
Mot in the game. Air can support 
Stound beyond the immediate field 
of view of the man on the ground, 
and it is not realistic to fire artillery 
shells 20 miles and at the same time 
Testrict air operation to one or two 
miles from the front. 

On the assumption that air inter- 
diction is seen by some in a bad 

, let us review the problem. 
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Rails from one track 
used to repair the other 


cepted. ‘When pen in 
which a sanctuary is a reality 
interdiction program mt 
formed to fit. To say this is imy 
sible is to put ourselves in the 


tion of the proverbial farmer who the | 
in attempting to give | directions 
finally said, “You can’t get ‘there 
from here.” We could have gone 


there in Korea not simply to do the 
job, but more important to prepare 
ourselves for future  eventualities. 
We can best cover this subject by 
starting with the fundamentals. 

A route or an area is not alone 
subject to interdiction. It is only 
when the route or area becomes or 
may become a line of communica- 
tion, (i.e. to support traffic) that inter- 
diction becomes possible. ‘Therefore 
it is evident that a target for inter- 
diction is composed of two elements 
—the supporting surface and the 
vehicle supported. In planning an 
interdiction program these two ele- 
ments must be closely surveyed to 
ascertain which element offers the 
best target—this “best target” results 
from a study of vulnerability, re- 
placement factors and defendability. 

Interdiction of a sea lane normal- 
ly is best served by destruction of 
the vehicle as the supporting surface 


for cesiematios and the enemy's ; 


tive and passive air defense measures _ 


must be evaluated prior to selection © 


of interdiction methods. 

‘Generally speaking, a route is less 
vulnerable to attack than the vehi- 
cies which are supported by that 
route. This proposition is based on 
the assumption that vulnerability is 
not judged alone on assailability but 
rather on the lasting effect of these 
assaults. In Korea we did not pro- 
duce lasting effects in our interdic- 
tion effort. A proclamation of com- 
plete failure is not intended here— 
the program simply did not produce 
what it should have. With air su- 
periority over the enemy’s communi- 
cation areas, movement of sufficient 
traffic to support a large army even 
in a stalemate could have been made 
impossible. The fact that an enemy 
force succeeded under such pressures 
proved his ability to out-think and, 
therefore, out-maneuver us. 

How did this happen? Our orig- 
inal concept was apparently solid— 
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all waffic was attacked with such 
efficiency that nothing of any size 
could move on enemy-held roads 
during the day. Where the solid con- 
cept failed is reflected in that one 
word “day.” We knew our target 
element to start with—trafic! We 
hit the vehicles—we stopped them. 
Then the enemy took to the cover 
of darkness and we did not follow 
him — we changed our target ele- 
ment. Some night effort was made 
but the large majority of missions 
continued during the daylight hours. 
Being unable to shift our weight we 
were carried by our momentum in- 
to a program of route plowing. The 
earth was churned, but being earth, 
suffered little lasting damage. Bomb 
craters were filled in, broken bridges 
by-passed and supplies moved for- 
ward. 





Route-cutting requires medium to 
heavy bombs directly on the target 
but vehicle neutralization can be ac- 
complished with every variety of 
aerial weapon—with near misses ef- 
fective in many cases. Strafing, rock- 
ets and napalm, the more accurate 
means of aircraft weapons projec- 
tion, are not effective anti-route 
measures. A bomb dropped on a 
route will at best sever the route 
temporarily. On the other hand, a 
weapon-hit on a vehicle may destroy 
the vehicle, destroy the supplies and 
personnel it carries and sever the 
route temporarily. Whereas accuracy 
is usually greater in daylight opera- 
tions, this is counter-balanced in in- 
terdiction proceedings when the ve- 
hicle element appears only at night. 

In Korea we were obviously suc- 
cessful in suppressing such move- 
ment in the daytime but we were 
singularly unsuccessful at night. This 
failure to interdict the enemy lines 
of communication can be attributed 
almost entirely to the failure to try. 
The few aircraft employed at night 
did not, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, represent a concerted night 
operation. Neither did the inter- 
mittent employment of aircraft in 
greater strength represent a genuine 
effort. It cannot be expected that a 
sudden shift in emphasis from day 
to night interdiction can or will pro- 
duce immediate results. The night 
location and destruction of surface 
targets is a problem of some propor- 
tions but it is not one that will be 
solved through being avoided. We 
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cannot justify the employment of 
large numbers of aircraft in soil-ro- 
tation bombing during daylight 
hours when the targets appear only 
at night. The precept that it is bet- 
ter to hit one oxcart in the sunshine 
than to attempt to hit a thousand 
trucks in the starlight is open to 
question. 

Another approach to this subject 
is that which is reflected in the road 
and rail-cutting program. Consider- 
able expenditure was made in this 
line on the assumption that as non- 
mobile targets these routes could be 
cut in the daylight so that they 
would be unusable at night. Here 
again, as the enemy stockpiles em- 
phasized, the program failed. To re- 
pair a road, only earth and man- 
power are needed—the enemy had 
plenty of both. To repair a railroad, 
earth, manpower, rails and ties are 
needed. The enemy again had the 
earth and manpower, and rails and 
ties are articles relatively easy to pro- 
duce or procure. To repair-a bridge 
the basic ingredients are the same as 
the above—only a few complications 
are added. Therefore, it is readily 
apparent that no serious problem is 
presented by route cuts. These routes 
are useful only in providing a sur- 
face for the movement of relatively 
complicated vehicles—the truck, the 
locomotive and the railcar. They 
are not produced in North Korea, 
and few places in China provide in- 
dustrial facilities that manufacture 
these vehicles. A truck destroyed in 
Ichon must be replaced by one 
from the USSR. Manpower, earth, 
and simple rails do not provide the 
answer to the destroyed truck or 
locomotive. 


# IN SITUATIONS similar to Korea 
we must concentrate on the enemy’s 
vehicles. If he uses these vehicles un- 
der cover of darkness we must pene- 
trate this cover. Vehicles must move 
to be of any use, and to move they 
must use prepared routes since their 
very movement nullifies the protec- 
tion usually afforded by camouflage, 
concentrated anti-aircraft and the 
normal means of defense. Whereas 
a bridge may have heavy AA de- 
fenses, a route by its physical length 
tends to disperse such AA. Vehicles 
must move along the entire length 
of this route and are therefore sub- 
ject to attack at any point. In short, 





the only real protection for the ene — 
my vehicular movement is night — 


and/or bad weather. The night 
can be overcome with present equip. 
ment if we are inclined to try. There 
are 24 hours in the day; therefore, 
we cannot set aside banking hours 
to perform the air warfare mission, 


@® A LARGE PRopPoRTION of the pres. 


ently available aircraft squadrons: 


should be trained to accomplish 
night interdiction missions. In com. 
bat theaters, areas of responsibility 
should be assigned with sufficient 
aircraft (illuminating and _ attack) 
to provide coverage for those areas, 
Coverage should be constant. How- 
ever, care must be taken to avoid 
schedules interpretable by the ene. 
my. Development of improved tac 
tics and techniques should progress 
with the operation. 


The success of any such campaign 
cannot be judged on the basis of a 
short-time period, the weight of ord- 
nance expended, the number of ene- 
my seen or an increased operational 
accident rate. It would not be nec 
essary to destroy a single vehicle if 
the presence of aircraft overhead 
interrupted the traffic movement 
through fear of attack. First and 
foremost the effectiveness of a cam- 
paign cannot be ascertained on a 
formula of “Mission flown xX Ord- 
nance expended.” These factors 
which are a means are too often con- 
fused as an end. 


The fact that Korea has been used 
as a basis for judging the effective: 
ness of air interdiction procedures 
should in no way restrict the appli- 
cation of the findings in other places 
at other times. Each situation must 
of course be viewed in the light of 
its own particular requirement; how- 
ever, it is generally true that inter 
diction must be accomplished on a 
24-hour basis. The selection of the 
target element should pivot on this 
requirement. If route-cutting, cal 
not stop the flow of traffic then it 
becomes necessary to destroy the 
traffic on the route. Where night 
operations are necessitated by enemy 
activity these operations should be 
accomplished in force. In short, it is 
mandatory that the enemy be a 
lowed no freedom of movement at 
any time. If we cannot force him 
into the sunlight we must i!:umb 
nate the night. Us # MC 
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U. S. Naval personnel who fought 
with Marines in Korea, or who serve 
in any future FMF engagements will 
be entitled to wear the miniature 
Marine emblem shown above. 


The former training grounds of 
the Japanese Army have new ten- 
ants: the 3d Mar Div (above). Mt. 
Fuji forms the backdrop. Below, 
Marines of the 3d Engineer Bn 
cement Japanese-American relations 
by grading a new athletic field for a 
school near Camp Gifu. 
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looking as the Douglas-built 
arch aircraft is (right), the 
iosed, stub-wing plane weighs 
in the familiar DC-3 trans- 
icidentally, the wing of the 
»s than the span of the tail 


C-3. Performance of the 
' has not been disclosed. 


On his recent tour of the Pacific 


the Commandant greeted his old, 


friends, the Samoan chiefs of Ha- 
wali (above). LtGen F. A. Hart, CG 
FMFPac, looks on. 


Beginning this month, all Parris 
Island recruits assigned to posts or 
sea duty, first will receive four weeks 
of individual combat training at 
Camp Lejeune. Emphasis will be on 
weapons, general subjects and tactics. 


Celebrating the Corps’ 178th anni- 
versary by becoming American citi- 
zens (below), 29 Marines were sworn 
in together at a mass ceremony held 
at Wilson, N. C. 


The world’s most powerful trans- 
mitter, capable of instantanecus anid 
reliable broadcasts to all parts of the 
world, was recently unveiled nea 
Seattle by the Navy and Radio Cor 
poration of America. 
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By Col J. D. Hittle 


JAPAN'S PREDICAMENT 


. - her Empire lost, her source of raw materials cut off, 


#® THE POST-WAR PLIGHT OF A DE- 
feated nation is never a happy one. 
However, some nations, blessed by 
a generous victor and a _ basically 
strong economy, find the road to re- 
covery relatively smooth. Such was 
the case of France after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, and even Ger- 
many after World War I. 
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Japan faces the future not knowing which way to turn 


Such has not been the case of Ja- 
pan, defeated in World War II. Al- 
though Japan has experienced what 
is probably the most humane and 
magnanimous treatment ever accord- 
ed a vanquished nation by the vic- 
tor, she has had to travel what at 
least is a rocky road toward recovery. 
The ultimate re-establishment of a 


sound Japanese national economy 
has not been achieved, and what 1s 
of more importance, such an achieve 
ment is by no means even a distant 
certainty. 

This is not to deny that japan 
has made a significant—even a sur 
prising—recovery in the re! tively 
few years since the ceremony on the 
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Lots of coal, but not the right kind 
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Their best fishing waters are posted 


U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay. But 
such a recovery has been attributable 
more to direct and indirect U. S. aid 
and the hardy resilience of the Japa- 
nese people than to the essential 
soundness of the Japanese economy. 
An understanding of what has hap- 
pened to the power base of Japan 
requires a review of how that power 
base was acquired and used. In the 
first place, Japan’s phenomenal pas- 
sage from an isolated, technically 
backward feudal kingdom to a mod- 
ern power capable of contending for 
contro! of the Pacific Basin and Asia 
Was no accident of history. Rather, 
Japan’s rise was the result of a care- 
fully caiculated governmental policy 
following Commodore Perry’s 1854 
visit Wliich forced Japan to open her 
door to Western trade. 


In the long view of history it can 
be seen that Commodore Perry did 
much more than negotiate a treaty 
for trade and humane treatment of 
shipwrecked American seamen. 

In addition to forcing open two 
small doors for trade, he pried open 
the long-shut eyes of Japan, through 
which Japan saw the marvels of 
Western technological advancement. 
Once Japan was launched—involun- 
tary as it may have been—on the 
rough seas of international affairs, 
she came to an early and deliberate 
decision that a powerful Japan was 
the only desirable kind of Japan, 


Rice—the basic item 
Acme 


A population of 100 million by 1970 


and the way to power was through 
development of the necessary indus- 
trial base. Thus, the chain reaction 
set off by Perry’s visit had direct po- 
litical as well as long range military 
and economic results. 

Politically, it led to the end of the 
Shogunate-Emperor dual government 
as all authority was, in 1868, vested 
in.the Emperor. This marks the be- 
ginning of modern Japan and her 
rise to power. 

The Japanese formula for primacy 
in the Pacific was based upon the 
reciprocal influences of military 
strength, industrial development and 
conquest of an overseas empire as a 
source of raw materials and a mar- 
ket for manufactured goods. It can 
be seen how each of these factors 
both depended upon and contrib- 
uted to the others. And even while 
the ambitious scheme for power was 
being conceived, Japan was a nation 
deficient in key natural resources 
and foodstuffs. How Japan erected 
a heavy industry and real military 
power on the base of a scarcity econ- 
omy is one of the real phenomena 
in the history of modern nations. 
But, it is no mystery. 

As the following recapitulation 
indicates, the growth of Japanese 
power was characterized by the par- 
allel and progressive development of 
industrial policies attuned to the 
raw material sources made available 
by overseas conquest. This conquest, 
in turn, was furthered by the mili- 
tary strength stemming from a grow- 
ing home-based industry. 
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Prior to 1868, the beginning of 
the modern Meiji period, Japanese 
manufacturing was of a sustenance, 
home-craft type performed by high- 
ly skilled, non-industrialized crafts- 
men. 

From 1868 to 1893 preliminary 
development of large-scale indus- 
trialization was initiated. This was 
accomplished through hiring of for- 
eign technicians and importation of 
industrial machinery This phase of 
Japan’s industrial development was 
subsidized by the government, and it 
thus set the pattern of government 
financial support that was to char- 
acterize her subsequent industrial- 
ization. During this period the light 
industry base, principally textiles 
and silk, expanded rapidly. Also, the 
foundation for further growth was 
provided by an ambitious railroad 
construction program. The emphasis 
on textiles was logical, as there was 
a ready domestic and Asian market 
for these items. In addition, the 
overseas sources of coal and metals 
to support heavy industry had not 
been obtained. 

From 1893 to 1913 the Empire be- 
gan to come into being through ac- 
quisition of Formosa (1895) and 
annexation of Korea (1910). Indus- 
trialization quickly expanded to the 
heavy industrial shipbuilding, pro- 
duction of capital goods and chemi- 
cals. The whole industrial structure 
was designed primarily for export 
and military purposes. Home con- 
sumption was, as is customary for na- 
tions bent on conquest, of very sec- 
ondary importance. 

In the period from 1914-1935 Ja- 
pan, benefiting by World War I, 
obtained much of the British and 
most of the German markets in Asia. 
Also, the vitally important resources 
of Manchuria became available 
(1931), and a further development 
and diversification of the national 
industrial base resulted. 

From 1935 to the beginning of 
World War II the increasing exploi- 
tation of overseas resources facili- 
tated a pronounced shift from light 
to heavy industry, which, of course, 
was pointed toward a war economy. 
The steady pre-World War II shift 
hom light to heavy industry is indi- 
cated by the following: 

Percent of total 

production: 193 
61.8 42.2 27 
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1937 





Heavy industry 
Light industry 









What is doubly significant about 
Japanese economic growth is the 
fact that the industrial structure of 
Nippon’s power was erected on the 
very shaky foundation of a domestic 
economy of scarcity and a depend- 
ence upon a conquered overseas em- 
pire for a critical portion of re- 
quired raw materials. As long as the 
fruits of conquest (raw materials) 
could be harvested and shipped to 
the home islands for fabrication and 
the finished products could be ex- 
ported to the empire markets, Japa- 


problem facing post-war Japan. 

The problems that engender 
doubt as to the ultimate domestic 
recovery of Japan are basic in char. 
acter and can be summarized as; 

a. Loss of foreign sources of raw 

materials 

b. Loss of foreign markets 

c. Too large a population 

d. Inadequate food production 

Although these problems are close. 
ly intertwined in the scheme of Ja. 
pan’s national economy, we will, for 
the purposes of this discussion, iden. 
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Rice — the best crop for the tight little island 


nese industry and economy as a 
whole was on a working, but a deli- 
cately balanced, basis. As the Japa- 
nese economy reached its early WW 
II peak it depended on an effective 
but precarious balance of overseas 
markets and sources of raw materi- 
als. The foundation for that eco- 
nomic house of cards was the over- 
seas empire consisting primarily of 
Formosa, Korea, Manchuria and 
North China. 

This brief review of Japanese in- 
dustrial development should serve 
to point up the manner in which 
the loss of the overseas empire ‘jeop- 
ardizes the solution of each basic 


tify and consider them separately. 

Looking at the loss of foreign 
sources of raw materials, as in Ja 
pan’s case, we find that iron and coal 
are the prime indispensables of na 
tional power. These two items, iron 
and coal, while certainly not the only 
examples, illustrate clearly Japan's 
dependence upon her overseas ei 
pire. In the latter pre-war years 
Japan obtained only 1614 percent 
of her iron ore requirements from 


domestic sources. In contrast, China 
provided 30 percent and Kota 7% 
percent of the total Japanese needs. 

n ore 


Because Japan shopped for i: 


throughout the world, the rmait- 
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ing percentage came from many scat- 
tered sources. The significant point 
is, of course, that China and Korea 
furnished Japan with over twice the 
tonnage that Japan could furnish 


herself. 

Japan has a reasonably good sup- 

ly of coal, but it is mostly of low or 
medium quality. Only four-tenths 
of one percent is even a low grade 
anthracite. The result is that Japan 
is deficient in the coking coal so nec- 
esary for steel production. Here 
again we have an excellent example 
of Japan’s past dependence on her 
empire: 

Manchuria provided 46 percent, 
North China 21 percent and Korea 
and Formosa 15 percent—a total of 
82 percent—of Japan’s coking coal! 

Defeat in WW II meant loss of 
the overseas empire. Formosa has 
been returned to the Chinese. If 
Formosan sources are made avail- 
able the price will be much higher 
than when Formosa was exploited 
for the benefit of Japanese economy. 
The resources of China and Man- 
churia are no longer at the disposal 
of the Japanese, as Japan is sepa- 
rated from those former sources of 
iron and coal by the barriers that 
separate the nations of the Red orbit 
from the free world. Korea, too, has 
slipped the yoke of Japanese con- 
trol. While it is possible that Ko- 
rean iron ore and coal may some- 
time again be available to Japan 
through negotiation, such supplies 
will be dependent upon the econom- 
ic rehabilitation of Korea, a devel- 
opment that does not appear to be 
scheduled for the immediate future. 


Thus Japan, deprived of her em- 
pire and its iron and coal, must turn 
to other sources of supply. This 
means competitive bidding on the 
international market, which is obvi- 
ously a more expensive procedure 
than was the exploitation of the em- 
pire’s resources. This in turn has 
its further effect on Japanese econ- 
omy, for the higher prices for raw 
materials force Japan to charge high- 
‘r prices for her products, all serv- 
ing to destroy the advantages Japan 
enjoyed in the pre-war years when 


she was able to undersell her inter- 
Nationa! competitors. Unless Japan 
can find buyers for her exports she 
will be unable to purchase raw ma- 
terials ©. the world market. Under 
such co\ditions final recovery and 
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freedom from U. S. aid remains a re- 
mote possibility. This leads to the 
next problem, that of loss of for- 
eign markets. 

Japan in the latter 19th and pre- 
war 20th century closely paralleled 
the 18th century British mercantile 
system by which the low-cost raw 
materials from the British Empire 
were fabricated in England and then 
the finished materials were exported 
for sale overseas. 

Japan’s pre-war trade pattern for 
the period 1930-1934 demonstrated 
the crucial importance of her trade 
with Asia, and particularly with her 
overseas empire. During that period 
about 66 percent of all Japanese im- 
ports were from Asia and over 80 
percent of those imports from Asia 
came from the empire — Korea, 
China, Manchuria and Formosa. 

During the same period Japanese 
exports to Asia mounted to 60 per- 
cent of total exports, and in return, 
well over half of total Asian exports 
by Japan went to her empire mar- 
kets. This means that if Japan is to 
achieve recovery she must recapture 
all her pre-war Asian trade and be- 
cause the empire has been lost, post- 
war trade must be expanded to com- 
pensate for the loss of the empire’s 
export and import role. 

But the recapture of even the 


Wide World 
Cotton market — competition from former customers 


previous non-empire markets in Asia 
is a highly questionable capability. 
As previously. noted, Communist 
Asia is now closed to Japanese trade. 
That leaves southeast Asia as the 
only significant market potential. 
Here too, Japan’s trade outlook is 
not a bright one, for southeast Asian 
nations are developing their own in- 
dustries, particularly textiles, which 
constituted the greatest single ele- 
ment of Japanese pre-war exports to 
Asia. Thus these nations that for- 
merly were customers are now at 
least partially filling their own re- 
quirements and are also on the way 
to becoming competitors for the nar- 
rowing Asian market. A_ further 
complication stems from the fact 
that India, which played an import- 
ant role in pre-war Japanese trade, 
is experiencing an industrial expan- 
sion both in light and heavy goods. 

Japan’s post-war effort to re-estab- 
lish her cotton export trade illus- 
trates how, in spite of her relatively 
great strides in rehabilitation of her 
war-damaged industrial base, the vi- 
tally important foreign cotton mar- 
ket is not easily recaptured. What 
is of special significance is that the 
upward post-war trend in cotton ex- 
ports has been reversed. 

The recent report of the British 
Cotton Board revealed that Jfa- 
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No room to grow fodder for draft animals 


pan’s 1952 cotton exports fell 25 per- 
cent below the totals for 1951. In 
view of the major role cotton has 
played in Japanese overseas trade 
this drop in export of cotton yard- 
age underlines the obstacles to re- 
capture of foreign markets. This 
1952 export-cotton drop reflects the 
increasing competition resulting 
from an expanding cotton textile in- 
dustry in the nations of southeast 
Asia, as well as the competition stem- 
ming from England’s drive to ex- 
pand her foreign textile markets. 
Also, the 1952 drop in Japanese cot- 
ton exports to 25 percent below the 
1951 total pointedly illustrates that 
overseas demand for goods does not 
necessarily parallel the physical re- 
habilitation of the industrial capa- 
bility. 

Although the set-back in cotton ex- 
ports has deeply serious implications 
with respect to Japanese economic 
recovery, there is a real possibility 
that additional foreign markets can 
be established by the current Japa- 
nese production trend toward glass, 
nylon and saran fibers, and vinyl 
plastics. If such a program is suc- 
cessful, it will be another example 
of Japanese dependence upon West- 
ern technology. 

So, what does it add up to? Ap- 
proximately this: 

Recapture of the non-empire mar- 
kets is improbable. Formosan and 
Korean markets cannot appreciably 
make up for such losses. 

The “bamboo curtain” now sepa- 
rates Japan from her previously vast 
northeast Asian markets. Hence, she 
must not only struggle against odds 
to regain her pre-war markets in the 
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remainder of Asia, but she must also 
attempt to make up for the loss of 
Asian markets by exporting to the 
Western world. Here again, the 
trade outlook has many features of 
a blind alley, for trade with the 
Western world is complicated by 
tariffs and currency barriers. 

The complications of national eco- 
nomic survival in the modern world 
are heavily underlined in the case of 
post-war Japan. Japan is, as previ- 
ously stated, an essentially have-not 
nation, dependent on_ overseas 
sources for the raw materials to feed 
her industry. Without overseas mar- 
kets she cannot create the foreign 
credits to purchase those raw materi- 
als. So Japan is caught in the vicious 
circle of dependence on overseas 
sources of raw materials coupled 
with inadequate foreign markets. 

These trade deficiencies are inten- 
sified by Japan’s very basic problem 
of too large a population. When 
Commodore Perry landed in Japan 
the population of the home islands 
was around 28 to 30 million, just 
about what the total had been since 
1700. As is the case of all techno- 
logically backward nations that pass 
into an era of scientific and techno- 
logical advancement, Japan’s indus- 
trial revolution was accompanied by 
a drastic population increase. By 
1890 the total jumped to 42 million 
and in 1918 it reached 54 million, al- 
most double the total at the time of 
Perry's visit 64 years previous, and 
the trend was still upwards. In 1930 
it was 64 million and by 1940, the 
last pre-war year, it sky-rocketed to 
73 million. 

World War II, with all its high 


cost in Japanese lives, did not sig. 
nificantly alter the spiraling popula. 
tion figures. The current total is al. 
most 86,000,000. What actually has 
happened is that Japan, in this post. 
war period, finds herself the victim 
of a two-way economic strain result. 
ing from a severe contraction of re. 
sources and a severe expansion of 
population. 

The seriousness of its population 
problem is further emphasized by 
the estimate that by 1970 the Japa. 
nese in the home islands will total 
somewhere between a minimum of 
100 million and a maximum of 1}4 
million. 


Unfortunately Japan, unlike great 
land-power nations such as_ the 
United States and Russia, has not 
been able to absorb an increasing 
population by pushing back the 
boundaries of a vast frontier. For 
all practicable purposes the Japa 
nese nation has never had a real 
frontier. 


The blunt fact is that even to sta- 
bilize the present population a total 
of 2,500 Japanese would have to 
leave the home islands every day. 
Even if such a constant shipping ca- 
pability could be developed, the 
problem would remain of where the 
2,500 daily total could go. Asia with 
her teeming millions offers no sanc- 
tuary for such a steady stream of im- 
migration. 

This increasing population pres- 
sure is directly related to the next 
problem — inadequate food produc- 
tion. This is no new problem for 
Japan has always, even in the early 
feudal. period, been confronted with 
the constant spectre of hunger. As 
a result, much of Japanese history 
has revolved about the bow! of rice. 

Any nation blessed by a fertile 
agricultural frontier can accommo 
date a rising population. Japan’s al 
most constant crisis stems from the 
fact that her rugged geography has 
offered no such base for expanded 
food production. The following 
facts illustrate the gravity of the food 
problem: 

Only 16 percent of the total land 
area of Japan is arable, or suitable 
for cultivation. Not even this arable 
area is favored by a rich natural fer- 
tility like, for instance, that o! Java 
where the volcanic soils have high 
natural productivity. Japan's soils, 
in their natural state, require «xtet 
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sive fertilization and care. 

Yet, it must be recognized that the 
apanese have done phenomenally 
well with what agricultural base na- 
ture provided. As a result of hard 
work and intensive hand-labor meth- 
ods, Japanese agricultural efficiency 
provides crop yields per acre that 
average .5 to 400 percent higher than 
the rest of the Orient. In the matter 
of rice, for example, Japan averaged 
75.8 bushels per acre. This was al- 
most two thirds greater than the per- 
acre yield of China, which has a his- 
tory of efficient rice agricultural 
methods. 

However, there is a practical limit 
to which natural food production 
can be increased by efficient agricul- 
tural techniques. After that limit has 
been reached, further production de- 
pends on additional land availabil- 
ity. 

Here, again, Japan’s outlook is 
not bright. 

In spite of the tremendous popu- 
lation growth since the latter 19th 
century, agricultural acreage has in- 
creased (from 1877 to World War 
II) only 35 percent. That a practi- 
cal limit has been reached is indi- 
cated by the fact that most of the 
increase was achieved prior to 1900, 
for since that time the acreage has 
increased only about five percent. 
This five percent increase since the 
turn of the century is all the more 
significant when it is realized that 


Kept from disaster by one 


during the same period the Japanese 
population has about doubled. The 
economic implications are obviously 
serious for any scarcity-economy na- 
tion whose agricultural acreage and 
total population increases so dispro- 
portionately over a 50-year period. 

Essentially, there are only two 
ways of solving the food problem. 
The first is to increase production. 
This holds little promise as Japan 
long ago reached her limit of cheap 
land reclamation. Some acreage ex- 
pansion is possible and can help, but 
it will fall far short of solving the 
food problem. 

No solution is offered by change 
in kinds of crops. Rice, the basic 
item, is already the best solution for 
such an intensive agriculture. Nei- 
ther is there hope for a solution by 
improved methods because Japan 
has for centuries possessed the most 
efficient agriculture in Asia. 

Neither is the outlook favorable 
for a solution through expansion of 
the fishing industry. Even now the 
annual Japanese catch is estimated 
at less than 50 percent of the pre 
war figure. “A further complication 
results from Russian control of the 
Kurile waters, one of the best fish- 
ing areas in the world, which in pre- 
war years were open to the Japanese 
fishing fleets. Thus, wherever Japan 
turns for a domestic solution to her 
food problem, there appear to be in- 
surmountable barriers. 
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Wide World 




































Even cursory examination of Ja- 
pan’s food and raw material defi- 
ciencies points up the reasons why 
the eminent geographer, Glenn T. 
Trewantha, has observed, “Nature 
did not cut the resource pattern for 
Japan as befitting a great power.” 


In summation then, Japan’s pre- 
dicament is a very basic one. Un- 
wittingly, Japan committed econom- 
ic hari-kari at Pearl Harbor. In los- 
ing the war she lost her empire, her 
sources of raw materials and her 
markets that provided the credits to 
purchase raw materials to feed her 
industry and food to feed her peo- 
ple. What Japan didn’t lose was her 
large population and its desire to 
eat. 


True, Japan has made significant 
recovery since the end of the war, 
but there is real reason to believe 
that much of the come-back has been 
accomplished on the base of an arti- 
ficial economy of direct and indirect 
aid. The authoritative Population 
Reference Bureau points this up, 
stating, “Japan is being kept from 
disaster today by the expenditure of 
nearly a billion U. S. dollars per 
year in that country, mainly in con- 
nection with the Korean war.” 

Ultimately, recovery then means 
re-establishment of her pre-war trad- 
ing position, at best a difficult 
achievement. Japan’s economic ori- 
entation toward northeast Asia — 
China and Manchuria — was basic 
to her economy. Having lost that 
direct relationship with northeast 
Asia, Japan’s position today is in 
many respects essentially similar to 
that of Austria in the post-World 
War I period when Austria emerged 
from the war without adequate re- 
sources. After the end of loans and 
gifts, coalition with Germany was 
the final answer. 

Thus, Japan, deprived of her 
northeast Asian economic orienta- 
tion, poses a grave question for the 
non-Communist world: 

When and if dollar support for 
her economy dwindles, will Japan, 
either eagerly or reluctantly, seek 
economic survival through an “an- 
chulus” with Red Asia? 

Unquestionably, a solution of Ja- 
pan’s predicament is important to 
the Japanese. It is of transcendent 
importance to us that the solution 
be found on this side of the “bamboo 
curtain.” US # MC 
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ynopsis: 


Though his basic weapon in early times may have been the sword, 
the spear or the bow, the man with the rifle has been in every war 
through the ages. At Arabela in 331 B.C. he was a Greek, bronze-helmeted 
warrior. More than 2,000 year later he was the steel-helmeted U. S. 
Marine who stormed ashore at Inchon. During the interim many changes 
in tactics and weapons took place but one factor remained constant — 
those who chose to ignore the infantryman eventually were defeated. At 
times eulogized, sometimes neglected, but always respected, the man 
with the rifle stood firm during the golden years of the Greeks and the 
Romans, through the Dark Ages and into the Renaissance and the 
Elizabethan era. Then when war overflowed the Continent to continue 
in the New World,-the rifleman really came into his own. At the 
Battle of Saratoga the American frontiersman with his long rifle taught 
the British a painfyl lesson, which was to exert its influence a generation 
later on the tactics used by Napoleon and Wellington. 
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Tactics changed and weapons improved in the Napoleonic wars. In the Civil 


War the machine gun was introduced and World War I brought the tank 


& 
airplane. But through it all, tacticians found no substitute for. . . 


Bettmann 


Conclusion 


@ ON AN OcroseER DAY IN 1781 A 
British army laid down its arms 
while the band played “The World 
Turned Upside Down.” Cornwallis 
had surrendered to Washington at 
Yorktown, and the man with the 
rifle was there. KX 

The man with the rifle in fact de- 
served much of the credit for the vic- 
tory of the American colonists over 
the mother country in a long war 
against material odds. Not only had 
he helped to found a new nation, 

t also some far-reaching new con- 
fepts of infantry tactics. For the 
young British, French and German 
officers who took part in the conflict 
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were returning to Europe to apply 
some of the more obvious lessons. 
And the application would have 
much to do with the outcome of the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

Foremost among these European 
participants was the Marquis de La- 
fayette, who had commanded several 
small American armies with distinc- 
tion. Two of Napoleon’s future 
marshals, Berthier and Jourdan, had 
also served in America and returned 
with praises of American institu- 
tions. 

Eight years after Yorktown, when 


the French Revolution broke out, 


Lafayette urged that a rifle company 
be included in each battalion of the 
new National Guard. A few such 
units actually were raised, but the 
manufacturing facilities of revolu- 
tionary France could not supply 
enough smooth-bore muskets, let 
alone rifles which took much longer 
to manufacture in those days of 
handcraft industries. 

Lafayette, in his admiration of all 
things American, made the error of 
supposing that American tactics 
could be adopted wholesale by the 
French revolutionary armies. But 
tactics are as much an expression of 
a nation’s own genius as any mani- 
festation of peacetime culture. The 
American rifleman had been shaped 
by his environment; he had learned 
from his fights with the Indians that 


ae 


a man must take cover and shoot 
straight if he cherishes his scalp. 
Even the Yankee farmers and villag- 
ers of Bunker Hill, though far re- 
moved from the frontier, knew how 
to aim a smooth-bore musket and dig 
in for protection. They recognized 
that the spade was as important an 
adjunct of good infantry tactics as 
a well cleaned and oiled firearm. 

Practically every American, man 
and boy, had his own musket or rifle 
and knew how to use it. In 18th 
century Europe, on the contrary, pos- 
session of firearms was the preroga- 
tive of the gentry. Commoners were 
not allowed that privilege, since they 
might poach on some aristocrat’s 
game preserve or even revolt against 
their lords and masters. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Picardy 
peasants and Paris street gamins did 
not show much aptitude for a system 
of tactics so alien to their back- 
ground. As for the French generals, 
they granted that aimed fire at will, 
as distinguished from the command- 
ed platoon volleys of linear tactics, 
had its uses. They conceded that in- 
formal American methods of march- 
ing might give an advantage over 
European armies marching in Ca- 
dence at a slow and stately pace. 

In other respects, however, the 
American Revolution proved entire- 
ly too moderate to suit French ex- 
tremists who sent Lafayette into ex- 
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ile and beheaded defeated generals. 

In 1792 the new French republic 
was beset by a coalition of enemy na- 
tions which included England, Hol- 
land, Prussia, Austria, Spain and Sar- 
dinia. In desperation, the French 
passed a universal conscription law 
and ordered their armies to go with- 
out tents and baggage wagons while 
living on the country both for food 
and shelter. And it was not long be- 
fore the raw and untrained revolu- 
tionists began to beat the well drilled 
and equipped armies of the invaders. 

The term “horde tactics,” applied 
in derision to the new French meth- 
ods of making war, was really an apt 
description. For it would hardly be 
stretching it to say that the revolu- 
tionists turned a battle into a riot 
and mobbed the enemy. At the out- 
set the more daring recruits crept 


the battlefield. Neither hampered by 
much baggage, nor bound to maga- 
zines for supplies, the French could 
cover twice as much ground as the 
enemy. Conscription gave them a 
vast numerical advantage, and the 
turning point came when the revo- 
lutionists advanced in dense masses, 
called bayonet columns. If a panic 
did not overtake them, they were 
likely to endure heavy casualties 
while swarming over the foe from 
front and flank to crush him by 
sheer weight of numbers. 

It is to the credit of young General 
Bonaparte in 1796 that his cold, gray 
eye saw the potentialities rather than 
the crudities of horde tactics. In his 
first Italian campaign, he faced 55,- 
000 Austrians and Piedmontese and 
150 guns in the Italian Riviera with 
40,000 ragged troops and 60 guns. 


peared, linear tactics had decided 
Europe’s battles for a century and, 
half. Concentric columns of attack, 
deploying into line for commanded 
platoon volleys, were favored for the 
tactical offensive. The cordon system 
was the approved method of strate. 
gic defensive. Consisting of a chain 
of fortified posts and magazines, each 
threatened link could, in theory, be 
quickly reinforced by troops from 
near-by positions. Bonaparte soon 
demonstrated, however, that his men 
could outmarch an enemy depending 
on the cordon system and beat him 
in detail. 

“The essence of strategy is, witha 
weaker army, always to have more 
force at the crucial point than the 
enemy,” explained Bonaparte at a 
later date. Unfortunately, he did not 
offer much enlightenment to aspir 






















forward on their own initiative, us- 
ing trees and ditches for cover, to 
fire their muskets at an enemy drawn 
up in three precise ranks awaiting 
the word of command. It was a fair- 
ly safe game for French skirmishers 
who did not offer much of a target 
but whose harassing fire thinned en- 
emy ranks in spite of bad marksman- 
ship. If the enemy was goaded into 
replying with a futile volley, the 
French hugged the earth and let the 
bullets whistle overhead. And if the 
enemy advanced, the French scuttled 
to the rear to rejoin their less valor- 
ous comrades. 

Meanwhile, every French unit 
within earshot was marching toward 
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The Allies held a chain of posts and 
magazines for the defense of Milan 
and Turin. Bonaparte seized a junc- 
tion point where a good transverse 
road linked up the four river valleys 
lield by the foe. Then he struck with 
bewildering rapidity, marching in- 
credible distances and bringing a lo- 
cal superiority of numbers to bear 
cn one opposing force after another. 

It is an amusing note that the Aus- 
trian general counted on Bonaparte 
never daring to venture between two 
enemy columns. This was exactly 
his purpose, and he won four com- 
bats in as many days, compelling the 
enemy to ask for a truce. 

Until the “Corsican upstart” ap- 


ing conquerors when he added, “But 
this art is taught neither by books 
nor by practice; it is a matter of in- 
tuition.” 

In his Italian campaigns of 1796- 
1797, the 27-year-old general defeat- 
ed a succession of Austrian com- 
manders and destroyed their armies. 
He drove between two enemy forces 
at Castiglione and beat them both 
after fighting five actions in five days. 
One of his columns marched 114 
miles in six days during the ensuing 


pursuit and won three combats 
meanwhile. 
The final and decisive battle 


showed what could be accomplished 
by “‘horde tactics” when they were 
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Left: Well-aimed rifle 
balls forced Cornwallis 
to surrender his sword 





executed by veterans and directed 
by genius. The tactical system which 
had evolved from military poverty 
was little changed, for it still profited 
from two American lessons—fire at 
will, and rapid marching at an in- 
formal route step. Both played an 
important part in the battle of Riv- 
oli when an army of 43,000 men 
made the fourth Austrian effort to 
relieve Mantua, besieged by Bona- 
parte. tle had beaten off the three 
former attempts, and again he left 
a detacliment behind to blockade the 
fortress while hastening to meet the 
enemy. 

The clash took place on a plateau 
fast of Lake Garda. As usual, Bona- 
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Waterloo—a dramatic postscript to history 












Bettmann 


“Napoleon did not maneuver at all. He just 


moved forward in the old style, and was 
driven off in the old style.” — Wellington 


parte relied on tne marching ability 
of his men and waited to ascertain 
the enemy’s intentions belore con- 
centrating. Meanwhile it was the 
mission of his skirmishers, including 
the remnants of Lafayette’s rifle com- 
panies, to harass the three converg- 
ing Austrian columns and delay 
their advance. In spite of these ef- 
forts, the French were badly out- 
numbered when the battle opened. 
Bonaparte was hard-pressed until 
battalion after battalion of reinforce- 
ments appeared at a quickstep and 
got into action without rest. And at 
the climax the French had the ad- 
vantage in weight as they crushed the 
three enemy columns in turn, win- 
ning the battle and taking 12,000 
prisoners. 

Some of Bonaparte’s men had 
fought a delaying action near Vero- 
na the day before, then completed 
an all-night march to participate in 
the battle of Rivoli. Without any 
recuperation, they set out after the 


engagement on a new march of 3] 
miles. Reaching Mantua in the 
morning, they surprised a relieving 
force of 9,000 Austrians and com- 
pelled them to surrender. This blow 
shattered the last hope-of the garri- 
son, and the fortress was starved into 
capitulation. Bonaparte had cleared 
Italy of enemies; and in the spring 
of 1797 he marched on Vienna, only 
to be met 80 miles from the city by 
Austrian envoys asking for terms. 
These results had been gained by 
one of the great infantry armies of 
history. Such supporting arms as ar- 
tillery and cavalry were kept at a 
minimum while Bonaparte’s foot- 
sloggers marched across the burning 
deserts of Egypt in 1798 and over the 
snowbound passes of the Alps in 
1800. This army reached its height 
five years later, when its leader made 
his first campaign as Emperor. 
From Boulogne, where he had 
threatened an invasion of England, 
Napoleon set out by forced marches 
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to fight the Austrian and Russian al- 
lies. On the way he destroyed an 
Austrian army of 60,000 men chiefly 
by maneuver, about half of this force 
surrendering at Ulm without strik- 
ing a blow. 

The Emperor pressed on to Vien- 
na, then invaded Moravia with 68,- 
000 troops to meet an Allied army 
of 83,000. As an example of French 
marching prowess, Marshal Davout’s 
corps covered the last 90 miles in 68 
hours, arriving at the battlefield the 
night before the action began. This 
force of 12,500 men was given the 
mission of containing 40,000 enemy 
on the French right until Napoleon 
could aim his knockout blow at the 
weakened center and cut the Allied 
army in two. 

The battle of Austerlitz was the 
conqueror’s masterpiece. And the 
following year he crushed Prussia in 
a single day by destroying the bulk 
of that kingdom’s armed forces in 
the twin battles of Jena and Auer- 
stedt. 

Throughout history it has been 
the rule that a military instrument 
is weakening when the infantry re- 
lies too much on supporting arms. 
The year 1807 dated the beginnings 
of the great French artillery “prep- 
arations” when Napoleon massed his 
12-pounders almost literally wheel- 
to-wheel at ranges of a few hundred 
yards to blast a bloody path for the 
bayonet columns. Musketry had 
meanwhile fallen into such decline 
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that recruits of this period scarcely 
knew how to load a flintlock. 

France had known few and brief 
interludes of peace for 16 years when 
Napoleon invaded Spain in 1808. 
It is understandable that his sub- 
jects were so weary of war that it 
took a small army to enforce the de- 
tested conscription law. Spain would 
have been a hard nut to crack at 
best, and the invasion provided an 
opening for Napoleon’s most stub- 
born enemy. Britannia had ruled 
the waves throughout this troubled 
era, and land forces were sent from 
England to the aid of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

While other armies were copying 
Napoleon’s tactical system as best 
they could, the British had learned 
some lessons of their own from the 
American Revolution. Their precep- 
tor was Sir John Moore, who had 
been a youthful ensign in the British 
forces of 1779 which defeated the 
American expedition against Penob- 
scot. The operation started promis- 
ingly when the Continental and Mas- 
sachusetts Marines secured beach- 
heads in the foremost American am- 
phibious assault landing of the war. 
Then the rebels paid the penalties 
of divided command and disputes 
between land and sea forces. But 
even though the expedition ended 
in disaster, young Moore saw much 
to admire in the skirmishing tactics 
and the aimed musket and rifle fire 
used by the enemy. 


Ale cavalry raided, 
try took the ground 


earned him 4 
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Twenty-four years later he found 
his opportunity after being placed 
in command of a camp at Shorncliffe 
for the purpose of training troops 
to oppose the threatened invasion of 
England by Napoleon. Moore pre- 
scribed the two-rank formation 
which Cornwallis had learned from 
the Americans in the Revolution. 
Later known as “the thin red line 
of the Peninsula,” it allowed a wider 
front for musketry. He then ip 
creased his infantry firepower by 
training three regiments armed with 
the rifle; and his famous Light Divi 
sion became the largest body of 
troops in all Europe to be equipped 
exclusively with that weapon. 

Moore was killed in one of the 
early British operations on the Pe- 
ninsula, but his successor was the 
undefeated general known to history 
as the Duke of Wellington. In spite 
of his unbroken string of victories, 
this soldier has been criticized in all 
his major battles. But since he won 
them all, it may be that the French 
were at fault for never varying their 
approach. They came on with the 
same clouds of skirmishers screening 
the advance of the same bayonet col- 
umns that had been winning battles 
for nearly two decades. But Welling: 
ton had much better skirmishers in 
the riflemen of the Light Division. 
They usually made chaff of the 
French skirmishers and severely ha- 
rassed the enemy bayonet columns 
while falling back on the main body 
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Jackson: His “foot cavalry” 
held off the Northern army 
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General Robert E. Lee: 
He depended on a force 
of entrenched riflemen 







‘ound @ of British troops. 
laced Whenever possible, Wellington 
life } drew up his two ranks on the re- 


roops fm verse slope of a low ridge. This 
on of | ground offered protection from rico- 
pre @ cheting cannon balls and compelled 
the enemy columns to plod uphill. 


ation 
from fj When they arrived, slightly out of 
tion, @ breath, they were treated to steady 


line platoon volleys. 
rider Although Napoleon’s armies had 
in. | previously gained in mobility by liv- 


by ff ing on the country, they starved in 
with Spain while the Redcoats were being 
Jivi- regularly supplied from the sea. It 


of has been aptly said that Spain was 
ped the death of the French army. Dis- 

ease and malnutrition killed more 
the men than the British; and after de- 
Pe. feating every French army he fought, 
the Wellington was invading France 
ory when the Allies banished Napoleon. 


vite Waterloo provided one of the most 
ies, dramatic postscripts of history, but it 
all cannot be said that Napoleon made 
‘on a much better showing than former 
ch ff French generals beaten by Welling- 
eir ton. One of them, Marshal Soult, 
he tried to advise the Emperor but was 
ng tebuffed. And though millions of 
ol- words have been written to describe 
les the battle, it would be hard to im- 
g- prove upon Wellington’s terse ac- 
in count: 

n. “Napoleon did not maneuver at 
1€ all. He just moved forward in the 


old style, and was driven off in the 
old style.” 


Waterloo was followed by a cen- 
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tury of comparative peace lasting un- 
til the first World War. The only 
major conflict during this period 
was the American Civil War, which 
introduced the first machine gun, the 
first breech-loading repeating rifle, 
the first metallic cartridge, the first 
electrically exploded torpedo, the 
first railway gun and the first wire 
entanglement to meet the test of war. 
The first duel between ironclad war- 
ships was followed by the first in- 
stance of a submarine sinking a ves- 
sel, and such recent inventions as 
the telegraph, the steamship and the 
railway were used intelligently by 
armies for the first time. 


#@ In spite of these inventions, the 
contest was an infantry war decided 
by the man with the rifle. By this 
time the flintlock had been replaced 
by the percussion cap, and ball am- 
munition by the cylindriconoidal 
bullet. Range and accuracy were in- 
creased and misfires virtually elimi- 
nated. 

Robert E. Lee perceived that the 
new infantry firepower could be util- 
ized for purposes of maneuver. An 
entrenched rifleman could now kill 
at 500 yards, about five times the 
range of the flintlock musket, so that 
a comparatively small force was able 
to contain large enemy numbers dur- 
ing the progress of a flank attack or 
envelopment. 

In 1776, it may be recalled, it was 
the simple device of ramming the 
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ball home with a greased leather 
patch that made the frontier rifle an 
instrument of precision. And in 1862 
the equally practical “head-log” con- 
tributed to tactics. It consisted of a 
log placed a few inches above anoth- 
er log so as to protect the rifleman’s 
head while providing him with a slit 
and rest for firing. The axe became 
as important to Civil War rifle tac- 
tics as the spade in wooded country, 
and it did not take veterans long to 
dig in behind log-faced entrench- 
ments. 

No general of history ever showed 
more daring than Lee when it came 
to deploying an outnumbered army 
within striking distance of the en- 
emy. In nearly every instance he de- 
pended on a force of entrenched 
riflemen; and while they “fixed” 
large enemy forces, he aimed a sur- 
prise blow at an opponent’s most 
vulnerable point. 

During the Seven Days’ battles, 
fought within sight of Richmond's 
steeples, the Confederate general led 
87,000 men against McClellan’s ar- 
my of 109,000. But by utilizing 
works and entrenchments south of 
the Chicahominy River, Lee was able 
to contain 75,000 Union troops with 
28,000 of his own. With his remain- 
ing 59,000, he struck blow after blow 
at McClellan’s 34,000 men on the 
north bank, and Richmond was 
saved after a week of desperate fight- 
ing. Even so, Lee himself was taught 
a costly lesson on the last day when 
he lost 6,000 men in futile attacks on 
the entrenched Federal riflemen 
holding Malvern Hill. y 

Marching played as much of a part 
as marksmanship in Civil War oper- 
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ations. Late in the summer of 1863, 
Stonewall Jackson’s “foot cavalry” 
suddenly appeared in the rear of 
General John Pope’s army and de- 
stroyed the stores of the advanced 
base at Manassas Junction. And 
though Jackson could have escaped, 
he invited attack in order to give 
Lee time to bring up the main body 
of the Confederate army. Jackson’s 
riflemen, dug in behind a railway 
embankment, held off the whole 
Federal army until the next day 
when Lee arrived to deliver the 
counterstroke. Thus the second bat- 
tle of Manassas ended in a victory 
of 55,000 Confederates over 70,000 
Union troops. Pope retreated with 
losses of 14,000 men and 30 guns at 
a cost to Lee and Jackson of 9,000 
casualties. 

At Chancellorsville, in the spring 
of 1863, the two Confederate gener- 
als set a new record for boldness. 
Their opponent, “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker, enjoyed a numerical supe- 
riority of at least two-to-one with his 
army of 120,000. He had originally 
planned to crush his opponents be- 
tween two larger forces, but they 
bluffed him into falling back on the 
defensive in the thickets of the Wil- 
derness. While Lee and Early con- 
tained the two main Union forces 
with fewer than 30,000 men, Stone- 
wail Jackson led 26,000 Confeder- 
ates around Hooker’s right flank for 
a surprise envelopment. The Feder- 
als were routed in this quarter, but 





Marine rifles made them 
keep their heads down 
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Jackson was mortally wounded at 
dusk by accidental Southern fire. Lee 
continued the attack in the morning, 
and the three-day battle ended with 
16,000 Federal and 12,000 Confeder- 
ate casualties. 

Terrible losses resulted whenever 
troops of either side attacked en- 
trenched riflemen. At Antietam the 
dead lay in windrows along the 
stone walls, and at Fredericksburg 
12,650 Federals were killed or 
wounded in futile efforts to storm 
the enemy lines. 

At Chickamauga, on the other 
hand, Union riflemen cheated the 
South of a probable victory of anni- 
hilation after Longstreet shattered 
Rosecrans’ center and right. Gener- 
al George Thomas earned the nick- 
name “Rock of Chickamauga” by 
standing firm on the left and saving 
the army from destruction. At times 
his outnumbered riflemen were at- 
tacked from three sides, but they 
managed to hold in their trenches 
and even to make an orderly with- 
drawal. 


# In 1864, on the outskirts of At- 
lanta, Union riflemen fired from 
front and rear to beat off attacks, 
and Hood’s Confederates were re- 
pulsed three times in 10 days. 

The lessons of infantry firepower 
taught by the Civil War were con- 
firmed during the next half century 
by results of such lesser conflicts as 
the Franco-Prussian War, the Boer 
War and the Russo-Japanese War. 
Yet at the outbreak of World War 
I, in 1914, the French infantry regi- 
ments were uniformed in_ red 
breeches for the good of their mo- 
rale. Needless to add, they raised 
enemy morale by providing excellent 
targets for German rifles and ma- 
chine guns. 

Within a few months the struggle 
became the greatest siege of history. 
The face of Europe was scarred by a 
tremendous system of trenches and 
dugouts inhabited by millions of 
conscripted citizen-soldiers—the hu- 
man moles of the Western Front. As 
the deadlock continued, the rifle 
came to be regarded more or less 
as a handle for a bayonet. Theoreti- 
cally it was an infantry war, but ac- 
tually the artillery took the ground 
and the bayonets occupied. 

In 1917, when America entered 
the conflict, rifle marksmanship had 
become secondary in the armies of 







































Europe. It was considered the busi- 
ness of specialists — the snipers 
trained to pick off any unwary foe- 
man who raised his head. 

The U. S. Marines changed all 
that. The Marines and the regulars 
of the best Army divisions had been 
taught how to draw a bead and 
squeeze a trigger. At Belleau Wood, 
at Soissons, at Blanc Mont and in 
the Argonne the Marines demon- 
strated their skill to the discomfiture 
of the enemy. Even their marching 
fire made the Germans lay low, and 
when prone Marines built up a base 
of fire, it was far more effective in 
proportion than machine gun bursts. 

The mechanization of armies 
made such progress during the next 
two decades that World War | 
seemed old fashioned when the 
United States went to war again in 
1941. The U. S. Marine Corps had 
found its greatest mission of history 
in amphibious warfare, and it was 
a succession of undefeated assault 
landings which ripped the Japanes€ 
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There is still no substitute for the rifle and bayonet 


The man with the rifle: 
one of the few men in 
war who has some choice 


Empire apart. U. S. Army divisions, 
tained by the Marines in amphibi- 
ous techniques, were meanwhile 
landing in Africa, Sicily and Nor- 
mandy to open up the other two 
Axis Powers to invasion and _ ulti- 
mate defeat. 

In all World War II, however, 
there was no more inspiring Ameri- 
can victory than the fight won by 
Marine riflemen on Guadalcanal in 
1942. There were harder battles lat- 
er, there were larger operations and 
more sweeping gains. But there nev- 
er was a fight which did so much to 
restore stateside morale when a tonic 
was needed! For the Leathernecks 
who slugged it out, toe to toe, with 
the enemy on Guadalcanal put an 
abrupt end to the “Japanese super- 
man” myth that had been gaining 
tedence since Pearl Harbor. 

But after the final victory in 
World War II, all was not smooth. 
With Americans being drafted by 
the hundreds of thousands, it was 
inevitable that some of them would 
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not be first-rate military material. 
Unfortunately, such men were too 
often placed in the infantry after 
other arms of the service had 
skimmed the cream, and in these in- 
stances the consequence was low com- 
bat efficiency. 

BrigGen S. L. A. Marshall made 
a personal survey of more than 500 
company-size units in World War II 
and analyzed the findings in his book 
Men Against Fire. He concluded 
that too often only an active and 
aggressive minority of the infantry 
actually did the fighting. The others 
lagged until the objective was near- 
ly taken, and then joined in the ad- 
vance. 

It was a significant fact, moreover, 
that the men who shirked were in 
most instances the men who did not 
fire their rifles a single time. The 
moral is plain. When a man is 
trained to use his rifle, to have pride 
and confidence in his marksmanship, 
he is not likely to lag during the 
attack. This goes far toward ex- 
plaining the splendid record of the 
Marines in World War II, but even 
so there are Marine officers who con- 
tend that not enough emphasis is 
placed on rifle fire at present, as 
compared to supporting arms. 

At any rate, it is encouraging to 
learn that General Marshall also 
spent months with front-line outfits 
in the Korean conflict, and he re- 
ported that American infantry com- 
bat efficiency had doubled as com- 


pared to World War II. Certainly 
there are few chapters in our mili- 
tary history as stirring as the assault 
by three Marine infantry regiments 
on Seoul, an Oriental city with a pre- 
war population of a million-and-a- 
half. Or the breakout from the Cho- 
sin Reservoir area when the Ist Ma- 
rine Division cut its way through 
eight Chinese Communist divisions. 
These operations could not have 
been possible, of course, without air, 
artiliery and other supporting arms. 
But the man with the rifle was out 
in front, and at critical moments the 
outcome depended strictly on this 
historical character. 

It is to the eternal glory of the 
gravel-cruncher that he is one of the 
few men in modern warfare who has 
some choice as to whether he at- 
tacks aggressively or drags his feet. 
The sailor on a warship, the crew- 
men on a bombing plane, the gun- 
ner in a tank—these men, once com- 
mitted, have little or no option. The 
infantryman does have on many oc- 
casions, and he must have the sort 
of spinal column that is stiffened by 
the confidence in a weapon and skill 
in its use. 

That is why there is still no substi- 
tute for the rifle and bayonet. Even 
in this new age of atomic warfare, 
there must still be somebody out in 
front to seize, to occupy and to de- 
fend. And who could be better qual- 
ified for the job than our old friend, 
the man with the rifle? US #@ MC 
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From the Frying Pan. . 


TWO EGGS ON MY PLATE — Oluf 
Reed Olsen, 365 pages, illustrated. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. $4.50 
As exciting as its title is intrigu- 

ing, Two Eggs on My Plate is one of 

the best spy stories to come out of 

World War II. 

A youth of 21 when his country 
was invaded, Oluf Reed Olsen 
joined the resistance movement and 
plunged into one perilous mission 
after another. He blew up an im- 
portant bridge under the very noses 
of the Germans; photographed an 
enemy airfield under cover of a 
savage bombing attack; was cap- 
tured while “inspecting” a new Ger- 
man plane and barely succeeded in 
a bold escape. Then Olsen and a 
friend decided to go to England. 

In England, Olsen was trained as 
an espionage agent and prepared to 
return to his homeland. One even- 
ing he was served two fresh eggs on 
his plate—a sign that the night 
had arrived for him to be para- 
chuted into Norway. Setting up 
headquarters near German military 
installations, he sent out daily radio 
reports of enemy activities, often 
while the Nazis searched for him 
within a few feet of his position. 
Many of his compatriots were caught 
and imprisoned or killed, but Olsen 
managed to continue to supply the 
Allies with information which con- 
tributed greatly to the success of D- 
day. 

Two Eggs on My Plate is a lucidly 
related tale, and the photographs, 
taken during the period the book 
covers, are excellent. 

Reviewed by 2dLt John K. Parker 


Winner Take All... 


MALENKOV: STALIN’S SUCCESSOR 
—Martin Ebon, 284 pages. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953 $3.75 
Georgi Malenkov was often men- 

tioned as the successor to Stalin 

upon the latter’s natural demise or 
retirement from his position as Pre- 
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mier. Of all the Soviets making up 
the Politburo, and especially those 
favored few at the very peak, Malen- 
kov has been the least known to the 
Western world. To some extent this 
is also probably true as it relates to 
the Soviet people. 

Mr. Ebon has attempted to open 
this veil of secrecy and provide a 
picture of the beginnings, workings 
and schemings of Malenkov. 

Malenkov is a manipulator of 
people. He has always kept close 
tab on the upper echelons of the 
party machinery and the men and 
women making up the structure of 
power. His work in the secret serv- 
ice during the years of the Moscow 
trials and afterward enabled him to 
know the intimate details on all the 
important Soviets of that period and 
the present. This knowledge assisted 
Malenkov in fulfilling his purpose 
and attaining his goal—power over 
other men. 

Andrei Zhdanov was the “Golden 
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Boy” in the Soviet hierarchy. He 
and Malenkov were opposites in 
methods, approach and experience, 
Their ambitions were the same, 
Zhdanov was one of the theorists 
and thinkers. For a time his star 
rose while Malenkov settled back 
into semi-obscurity. Yet, Malenkov 
rose again, and Zhdanov died. 


With Zhdanov’s death, Malenkov 
and his protegés, such as Varga, be. 
came more prominent. It was at this 
time that another contestant entered 
the ring, Lavrenti Beria. The con- 
flict between these two has ended, 
and the events in June 1953 may 
provide the clue to Malenkov’s fu- 
ture relations with Molotov and the 
Army clique. 

What course will Malenkov as 
Premier follow? Zhdanov, who tem- 
porarily eclipsed Malenkov, was anti- 
Western and began the hate cam- 
paign. Under Malenkov the Soviet 
regime has temporarily softened its 
attitude toward the West and to 
wards its own peoples. It may be 
more concerned with consolidating 
past gains and improving its inter- 
nal strength than with increasing 
its physical sphere of control. Mar- 
tin Ebon’s book does not provide 
the answer. The book will not make 
the reader an expert on Malenkov, 
but it will decrease the reader’s de- 
gree of ignorance about the man. 


Reviewed by LtCol W. F. Frank 


Guide Right .. . 


ANGELS WATCHED OVER HIM— 
Joseph J. Novellino, 220 pages. New 
York: The William-Frederick oa 

$3. 


In this, his first novel, Joseph J. 
Novellino has produced a_ light, 
easily-read account of one citizen 
soldier’s experience as an Army Tre 
serve officer immediately prior to 
and during World War II. 

Readers are likely to feel that 
angels watched over Vic, the main 
character, much less than the title 
of the book indicates. Like everyone 
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who is shot at, Vic had some close 


calls. 

The novel finds Vic as a small boy 
in Italy. It brings him to America 
and to manhood. In college he 
meets and immediately falls in love 
with a campus queen he _ later 
marries. The narrative then follows 
him through a succession of assign- 
ments that turn him into an expen- 
sively-trained and efficient officer. 

Eventually, Vic finds himself a re- 
placement in the European theater. 
He enters the fight at Omaha Beach 
and has few dull moments until a 
serious wound causes him to be 
evacuated shortly before V-E Day. 
He is the idol of his subordinates 
and a rock of stability in a firefight, 
but often misunderstood by his 
superiors. 

Vic's training is put to the test by 
the fanatical Nazi storm troopers 
who often face the two different bat- 
talions he commanded. As the dust 
jacket says, this is a novel of faith 
put to the test of war. The reader 
can decide whether Vic’s training 
and faith stood up under the test. 

Reviewed by Major Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr. 


High-level Strategy . . . 


STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR 
COALITION WARFARE: 1941- 
1942 — Maurice Matloff and Edwin 
M. Snell, 382 pages, illustrations, ap- 
pendices, index and charts. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.: Department of the Army. 

$3.25 


Strategic Planning for Coalition 
Warfare, 1941-1942 begins with a 
brief resumé of the development of 
U. S. planning for war in the years 
before 1940. The account discloses 
that it was in this period, in the 
mid-thirties, that differing concep- 
tions of our national requirements 
and capabilities in the Pacific area 
developed between the War and 
Navy Departments which, like a re- 
curring theme in a musical score, 
were to successively reappear in the 
efforts of the two departments to 
settle on a harmonious strategy. 

The history then moves into the 


period following the fall of France, 
and ihe struggles to adapt ourselves 
to the completely changed interna- 


“onal situation in military power. 

In ihe meantime, the Pacific situ- 
allo!) was coming to a boil. While 
face with the necessity of planning 
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under nebulous assumptions for 
entry into war in the Atlantic, and 
expecting that our main _ effort 
would be in that direction, the staff 
was faced with the probability of an 
early war in the Pacific, an area in 
which we would have to carry the 
principle burden of combat. 

On 7 December 1941, although 
many of the problems became less 
academic in nature, they became 
more complicated with the swift 
progress of the Japanese forces. Ac- 
cepting a strategic defensive in the 
Pacific did not lessen the problems 
of providing any defense at all. 

The history proceeds with its 
story of the planning of the first 
year of war, covering the calculating 
and recalculating which eventually 
resulted in the landings on Guadal- 
canal in August, and in North 
Africa in November. 

It closes with the opening of a 
new series of discussions as to what 
course should be taken in following 
up the successful landings in North 
Africa. 

To Marines particularly, an inter- 
esting item is mention of certain of 
the planning factors used in the 1942 
planning for the western France 
landing then being considered for 
1943. One of the big problems was 
a shortage of landing craft. The 
plans called for landing craft to 
boat at one time an assault force of 
77,000 men, 18,000 vehicles and 2,250 
tanks. This is at the rate of one vehi- 
cle per four men boated for the first 
trip of the landing craft. 

For those interested in how na- 
tional strategic plans are made, un- 
made and then remade, this volume 
presents a _ well-documented and 
well-organized body of information. 

Reviewed by Colonel S. R. Shaw 


Asiatic Travelogue . . . 


A YEAR OF SPACE — Eric Linklater, 
273 pages. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $3.50 
Called an autobiography on the 

flyleaf, this book runs the gamut of 

emotions from the beginning to the 

end. One meets Lord Wavell in a 

moment of great humor, King 

George V engaged in the pleasure 

of duck hunting, a little child in 

Korea who is cold and very hungry, 

and hundreds of other characters 

who make you laugh and cry in 
turn. 
The story, if such a term may be 


applied, is that of the author who 
has been requested by the British 
Government to go to Korea and 
make a report on naval operations, 
and also look at the ground troops. 
The result is an extended tour of 
roaming over the eastern half of the 
world. Linklater has that unique 
touch of making everything so cor- 
rect in its particular niche that one 
is apt to miss the dry humor con- 
nected with it. The book is a work 
of deliberate understatement which 
is so deftly done it nearly is over- 

looked. 
If you like the world or any part 
of it then this book will please you. 
Reviewed by IstLt Paul E. Wilson 


The Long Fight .. . 


THE CHINA TANGLE—Herbert Feis, 
445 pages, with maps. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 

$6.00 

The struggle for power in China, 
a struggle still going on under the 
Communist regime, is more than 30 
years old. The Chinese Communist 
Party became a member of the Kuo- 
mintang in 1923 and remained there 
until expelled in 1927. Chiang Kai- 
shek emerged as the leader of the 
National Government and from 
1930-1935 open attempts were made 
to wipe out the strength of the Com- 
munist opposition. With the Japa- 
nese invasion of China the opposi- 
tion forces in China joined in battle 
against the common foe. However, 
in spite of some co-operation between 
the Chinese Nationalists and Com- 
munists, particularly in 1937-1938, 
there was no actual unification of 
either the civil or military authori- 
ties of the two parties. 

The story of the relations between 
the United States and China during 
the last war reveals an interesting 
mixture of facts and hopes. The 
United States wished to provide 
China with the support necessary for 
the struggle against Japan. Unfor- 
tunately there was not enough mate- 
rial to fill all requirements. Since 
the defeat of Germany had priority, 
the Pacific theater had to accept far 
less than it wished. Britain was also 
unwilling to accord to China recog: 
nition as a major power. 

The problems which faced Chiang 
Kai-shek were multiple. There was 
Japan to be defeated but not at the 
cost of the strength he needed to 
continue the struggle against the 
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Communists. Stilwell was interested 
in fighting the Japanese on the 
ground. Chennault was interested 
in fighting them in the air. The 
British were interested in fighting 
but wanted increased means. Mean- 
while the U. S. Navy was advancing 
across the oceanic wastes in a suc- 
cessful naval campaign aimed direct- 
ly at Japan. 

Mr. Feis takes these multiple and 
frequently opposing events, develops 
their backgrounds and presents them 
in an orderly, comprehensible man- 
ner. His account is scholarly and 
authoritative. It appears reasonable 
to class his book as a substantial 
contribution towards a better under- 
standing of a problem which still 
faces the United States today. 

Reviewed by LtCol V. J. Croizat 


Dangerous Deep... 


UNDERSEA PATROL—Edward Young, 
298 pages, illustrated. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $3.95 
Undersea Patrol deserves a special 
place in the annals of sea adventure 
for it was written by a man who had 


neyer even seen a submarine until 





he was assigned to the underwater 
services. Yet he gained the distinc- 
tion of becoming one of Britain’s 
greatest submarine captains. 
Edward Young, a publisher by 
civilian profession, joined the sub- 
marine branch of the Royal Navy as 
one of three sub-lieutenant reservists 
in early 1940. Commander Young 
takes the reader along with him on 
all of his assignments which included 
everything from patrolling off the 
coast of France to raiding the Jap- 
anese infested waters of the South 
Pacific. Adventure runs rampant 
through the pages as Young recounts 
the multiplicity of new impressions 
he experienced during his first dive, 
the complete horror which was his 
when his submarine was very nearly 
cut in two by a friendly trawler and 
the thrill of sinking a German U- 
boat. His travels take him to a tour 
of duty at Gibraltar and beleaguered 
Malta and the rugged training course 
for potential submarine captains be- 
fore he is accorded the title of 
“skipper” and comes to know the 
pride of his own command. This ac- 
count of Young’s exploits in the 
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British submarine service deserves 
notice as one of the better sea tales, 
Reviewed by Captain Billy C. Marks 


Hitler’s Blunders .. . 


HITLER’S DEFEAT !N RUSSIA —Lt. 
Gen W. Anders, 253 pages, illus- 
trated. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company. $4.00 


On 22 June 1941, along a front 
stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, the leaders’ batons 
dropped, signalling three German 
army groups into a surprise assault 
on Soviet Russia. Army Group North 
was to cut off Russian forces in the 
Baltic States and force them to the 
sea. Army Group Center was to en- 
circle Soviet forces concentrated 
around and to the east of Bialystok. 
Army Group South was to cut the 
enemy’s retreat by attacking in the 
direction of Kiev. By 29 June Army 
Group North had destroyed 12 to 
15 Russian divisions and Army 
Group Center had encircled four 
Soviet armies. By 8 July the Germans 
had taken 289,874 prisoners and cap 
tured or destroyed 2,585 tanks, 1,449 
guns and 246 aircraft. On 2 Decem- 
ber German forces penetrated to the 
suburbs of Moscow. 

Why was Moscow not captured? 
Why was the German Sixth Army 
annihilated at Stalingrad? Why 
could not the German war machine 
bring to a successful conclusion a 
campaign so brilliantly begun? 
LtGen Anders, a Polish officer with 
an outstanding combat record, traces 
the German defeat to 11 major blun- 
ders committed by Hitler, and to the 
material aid rushed to Soviet Russia 
by Britain and the United States 
prior to the opening of the Second 
Front. 

General Anders explains the strat- 
egy of the Germans in planning for 
the Russian campaign, and_ then 
goes on to describe the campaigns of 
1941-1942 and those later under- 
taken by the Germans in 1942-1943. 

Excellent battle maps and a com: 
plete German order of battle, plus 
the author’s vivid portrayal of the 
vast spaces over which the battle 
was fought, the masses of men and 
machines pitted against each other, 
and the almost unbelievable num- 
bers of human battle casualties in- 
curred by both contestants, combine 
to make Hitler’s Defeat in Russia 
the best book yet to appear dealing 
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THE GREATEST FIGHTING TEAM IN HISTORY 


The United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 


Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have 
proved the value of teamwork in the great2st war in history. Knowledge of the other 
man’s job and problems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in 
coming years. The best way for the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is 
doing and thinking and planning is to join the U. S. Naval Institute and read the 
Naval Institute Proceedings regularly. 


The U. 8S. Naval Institute is proud of the fact that many of the outstanding 
officers of the Marine Corps have long been members of the Naval Institute. It 
would like to have all personnel of the Marine Corps as members. 


Therefore, the Naval Institute extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial 
invitation to membership that it extends to all the rest of the Navy. Regular Marine 
Corps officers can become regular members of the U. S. Naval Institute, and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers and all other Marine Corps personnel can become associate 
members. The membership dues in both cases are the same—$¢3.00 per year, which 
includes the U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings without additional cost except in 
cases of residence outside the United States and its possessions, where an additional 
charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the Proceedings alone far exceeds the membership dues; 
but due to its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Institute 
never makes additional assessments on its members. 


Organized in 1873, the U. S. Naval Institute is one of the world’s oldest or- 
ganizations for disseminating professional military information. 


Any U.S. Marine—Regular, Reserve, or Retired—can become a member of the 
U. S. Naval Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank print- 
ed below, and mailing it in with his check. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, j) | RG Realteam 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for 
the first year, PROCEEDINGS to begin with the —.- =... issue. I am interested 
in the objects and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of professional, literary, and scientific 
knowledge in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States and understand that members are liable for dues 
until the date of receipt of their written resignations. 


Nagi Dio 3.50 ots ee ee ee a 
ADDRESS... 


PROFESSION 
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mediately when your address is 
changed. Each change must in- 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The Marine Corps Association 
will pay $50 for color transparen- 
cies, and $25 for black-and- 
white photos suitable for use on 
the cover of the MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE. Combat pictures of 
Marines in action are preferred, 
but good shots of training, ma- 
neuvers or anything featuring 
Marines or a Marine Corps 
subject (including still life) will 
be considered. Vertical composi- 
tion is desired in all photos. Se- 
lection of pictures to be pub- 
lished will be made by the 
editors, and final acceptance will 
be dependent upon security re- 
view. Color transparencies ac- 
cepted will be returned after 
publication. Black-and-white 
prints accepted will be retained. 
Every effort will be made to re- 
turn all other material submit- 
ted; however, the publishers can- 
not be held responsible for any 
photographs lost or damaged. 














with the causes of the German catas- 
trophe in Russia. 
Reviewed by Major G. P. Averill 


Clearing up the Atom... 


REPORT ON THE ATOM — Gordon 
Dean, 321 pages, illustrated. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00 


Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the 
United States from 1950 until June 
1953, in his Report on the Atom has 
written a remarkably clear and fac- 
tual account of what the United 
States atomic energy program is, and 
how it has been developed. 

Mr. Dean explodes the myth of 
Soviet backwardness in the atomic 
enterprise field. 

In addition, he passes on, in a can- 
did and frank evaluation, the fact 
that the Soviets have fissionable ma- 
terial in quantity; that it is not a 
dificult technical job for them to 
make workable atomic weapons; 
that she has exploded three atomic 
bombs and that there exists a supply 
of atomic weapons in the USSR. 

On the brighter side, Mr. Dean 
explains the progress that has been 
made towards developing a new 
source of power and how isotope 
and radio-isotope research have given 
man powerful and versatile tools 
which will aid him in his under- 
standing of the processes of life and 
the nature of the world around him. 
These tools can be used in biology, 
medicine, agriculture, chemistry and 
industry to bring additional benefits 
to mankind. 

Mr. Dean has succeeded in doing 
what other writers of highly techni- 
cal subjects have failed to do, and 
that is to write a very clear book. 
The average person reading it can 
enjoy and comprehend the complex 
problems that were encountered in 
the development of atomic energy. 

Reviewed by CWO W. B. Kohl 


Gun Fire over Quantico... 


BULL RUN REMEMBERS—Maijor Jo- 
seph Mills Hanson, 194 pages, illus- 
trated. Manassas, Va.: National 
Capitol Publishers, Inc. $1.90 


Bull Run Remembers is a collec- 
tion of essays, descriptions and ex- 
tracts from records and private pa- 
pers of the fighting around Manassas 
and of the changes which have come 








over that quiet little part of Vir. 
ginia since its earliest times. There 
are two excellent descriptions of the | 
two great engagements along Bul] 
Xun, but the reviewer believes tha 
they will be appreciated more by the 
initiate in Civil War history than 
by one who merely dabbles in it, 

For example, the author goes into 
fine detail in describing the actiyj. 
ties around the Neabsco, the Quan. 
tico and the Chopawamsic Creeks, 
He tells how Confederate guns, em. 
placed along the Virginia shore near 
Dumfries and Evansport (which we 
know better as Quantico) made life 
interesting and at times almost un 
bearable for the Federals who, for 
lack of a good roadnet, had to use 
the great Potomac waterway. 

Bull Run Remembers was written 
by a man who has been living and 
breathing the Civil War in Virginia 
for more than a generation. Major 
Hanson, after a long career in which 
the writing of history was his cen- 
tral preoccupation, was superintend- 
ent of the park and the museum at 
the battlefield of Bull Run. 

Reviewed by LtCol J. L. Zimmerman 


Books on Parade 


Report on Mao’s China Frank Mo- 
raes. An unbiased and impartial re 
port on Red China today written by 
an official representative who _ has 
been behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
It tells of the rigid control of edu- 
cation, indoctrination of children 
and the relations existing between 
Russia and China. $3.75 
Flying Saucers From Outer Space 
Major Donald Keyhoe (USMC Ret). 
Maj Keyhoe has made a study of 
official Air Force files and has sub 
mitted this latest report on the status 
of flying saucers. An interesting and 
controversial book. $3.00 
The Blue Hussar Roger Nimier. An 
18-year-old youth joins the French 
Resistance Movement in 1940 and 
later becomes involved in counter 
organizations. It might well be 
called the French version of /rom 
Here to Eternity. $3.75 
Von Runstedt, The Soldier and the 
Man Guenther Blumentritt. A vivid 
study of von Rundstedt’s personal 
history done by his Chief of Staff 
Remarkable in concept and enthrall- 
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= J : Using the “‘Walkie Talkie” in 
mock combat to relay front line 
information to tank battalion command. 


ON THE JOB...not “on the way” 


Only Air travel puts men on the job five times faster! Just one key 
technician like this, when held up by slow surface travel, can INSURANCE 
Only on SCHEDULED Certifica- 


play the devil with a whole regiment’s important maneuvers. So it’s good ted Airlines: $50,000 costs just 
: om — $2.50. Also available: amounts 
sense and sound economy to speed him where you need him $5,000 ta $96,000 at 25¢ per 


by fast, dependable Scheduled Airlines! $5,000. Covers Stateside and much 
foreign travel — personal or 


: official. 
And even when the need is not so urgent, the 
10% DISCOUNT 


Scheduled Certificated Airlines save the military up to 80% in per diem i atten amie euale 2 
allowances — and 4 out of 5 pay dollars, which might otherwise covers Full Service. 


be spent uselessly “on the way”. 





Saving the Military Millions of Vital Man Hours with Dependable, On-Time Scheduled Service .. . a sa 


m Scheduled Certificated Airlines 0: wv.s.s. 


ALASKA AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES DELTA-C & S AIR LINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIONEER AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES RIDDLE AVIATION WESTERN AIR LINES 























ing in detail, it is a fine assessment 
of the events which contributed to 
the defeat of Germany. $3.50 


The Deep Six Martin Dibner. Cut 
off from the world of normalcy and 
balance, their. otherwise tolerable 
flaws became sources of intolerable 
tension. This is the story of men 
fighting together, and then fighting 
each other. This is the story of 
those who are at sea. $3.50 


Sheridan the Inevitable Richard 
O’Connor. The youngest, the most 
aggressive, the most versatile and the 
most uniformly successful Union 
commander. An exciting story of his 
colorful career written in straight- 
forward English. $4.50 
The Rommel Papers H. Liddel Hart. 
Erwin Rommel had recorded the 
story of his dramatic career and the 
exact details of his masterly cam- 
paigns. From this first-hand mate- 
rial, Mr. Hart has drawn a complete, 
authoritative account. Rommel’s 
own sketch plans for the battles of 
Tobruk and Gazala are included. 
$6.00 
Russian Assignment Leslie C. Stev- 
ens. Unlike the many other books 
about Russia, this one seeks to ex- 
plain Russia in human, non-political 
terms by showing the intimate life 
of the average Russian. $5.75 
The New Military and Naval Diction- 
ary Frank Gaynor. The first com- 
prehensive and up-to-date definitive 
glossary covering all branches of the 
armed forces. This volume contains 
over 7,000 terms, also defines the 
latest available and unclassified data 
pertaining to sonar, loran, atomic 
and radio-controlled weapons. $6.00 


The River and the Gauntlet S. L. A. 
Marshall. The story of the defeat of 
the U. S. 8th Army by Chinese Com- 
munist Forces. The first full report 
on the entry of the Chinese Commu- 
nists into the Korean war. $5.00 


The Spirit of St. Louis Charles A. 
Lindbergh. The first complete ac- 
count of the famous Lindbergh 
flight. ‘The story of the planning, 
the testing and training that went 
into the grueling 33-hour Atlantic 
crossing. $5.00 
Gourmet Cookbook The all-around, 
most complete cookbook prepared by 
the editors of the famous Gourmet 
magazine. This book (illustrated) 
contains 781 pages of American and 
foreign dishes. $10.00 
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There | was — and no September . . . 


“It all started when the CO asked me to give a fill-in lecture on night 
fighting,’ one of our friends told us recently. “So, remembering the 
excellent piece on night fighting in Korea that ran in the September 
GAZETTE, | headed for my magazine rack. Well, I'll be a sonuvagun if it 
hadn’t clean disappeared! Couldn’t find it anywhere. There | was, stranded, 
with a lecture at 0800 and no September!” 


Naturally we sympathized with him — and discreetly 
suggested he order a bound volume of the Marine 
Corps GAZETTE for 1953 containing all last year's 
issues, and a master index as well. Things are easy to 
find in that green, buckram-bound book. And it’s the 
biggest $5.00 worth of good reading and good dope 
on the market — material you can’t find elsewhere. 


If you’re likely to be stranded in the same way —or if you just want to 
keep a permanent file of the GAZETTE in your office or home library, we 
suggest you order one, too. Use the order form on the opposite page and mail 
it in today. No time like the present — and for bound volumes, that’s now! 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
Box 106, MCS 
Quantico, Va. 
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Group i LtCol John J. Wade, Jr., USMC—selected as the winner of P 
Group I. LtCol Wade’s Of Mortars and Men was also awarded ~ 


500.00 4 | 
> Zt the additional “Best Essay’ prize of $500.00. He currently is 9 
Best Essay ‘a | serving at Marine Corps Headquarters as Assistant Head of the ~ 


$500.00 iw ? he Ordnance Branch, G-4. 


| 


« 


> 


Captain Nicholas A. Canzona, USMC—now working on a © 
four-volume Korean War History at the Historical Branch, G-3, ’ | 
F, 3 HQMC, Captain Canzona was previously on I & I duty in Balti- 
$500.00 - pS more. His prize-winning essay will be published in an early ‘ 

iy es issue of the GAZETTE. 4 


Group Il 


‘ Sergeant Henry |. Shaw, Jr., USMCR—served on active duty : 
Group ll 7 fiw: during World War II, and again during the Korean action. i 
$500.00 | _ - | Since his release he has published articles in the GAzeTTE, Mili- ; 
i ti tary Affairs and the Journal of the American Military Institute. ~ 


Colonel J. D. Hittle, USMC—Major Edwin H. Simmons, USMC 


Captain Robert H. Piehl, USMC—Captain Robert Asprey, 


Group II USMC 


Group iil No honorable-mention prizes were awarded in Group III. 
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